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Che Easter Convention 


This year the Easter Convention will be held in the 


MACDONALD HOTEL, EDMONTON 


x & * Of 
Amongst other Prominent Educationists and Speakers will be 


MR. W. J. TAMBLYN, B.A., B.Paed. 
of Toronto 
An outstanding figure in Canadian Educational Circles, 


* * * * * 


Come and hear delivered the 


Educational Platform 


of each of the 
POLITICAL PARTY LEADERS 


Government, aur igi Liberal, Social Credit. 
(No Debate) 


* * zs. * # 


Organized recreation, banquet, dance, play, school 
choruses, school orchestras. 
* * s * & 


Special convention railway fares, 


HOTEL RATES AS LOW AS $1.00 PER NIGHT 
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OUTDOOR GAMES 


... bring Health 


and Recreation 


TO GET THE BEST RESULTS, DO NOT STINT 
ON EQUIPMENT 


Basket Balls, Complete (postpaid) $7.25, $8.50 
Basket Ball Goals, Extra strong, complete 

with nets, Per pair 
Footballs, Complete 

(postpaid) $3.50, $4.50, $6.25, $7.75 


Volley Balls, Complete, each (postpaid) $3.00, $5.00 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE QUALITY 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House. 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


WHEN IN CALGARY 


THE “‘PARISIAN 


Calgary’s 
Smartest Ready-to-Wear Invites You 


— IN THE FASHION REALM — 


SWAGGER SUITS — COATS — TWEED SUITS 
Redingotes — Dresses — Ensemble Suits 


PARISIAN LADIES’ WEAR2&¢, Eis Avg, E- 


Reunion and Dance 


EDMONTON NORMAL SCHOOL ALUMNI 


THE MACDONALD HOTEL, EDMONTON 
Thursday, April 25th, 1935 
Good Orchestra 


9:00—12:00 p.m. $1.00 per couple 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


These books of nature study, animal stories and Canadian Indians 
are meeting with warm approval from teachers and being read eagerly 
by boys and girls. 


@ THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
By E. Chesley Allen 


Recommended by the Department of. Education 
for Nova Scotia, A delightful introduction to the 


study of nature. In non-technical language the 
author tells about pollen grains and their travels, 
flower hostesses, bird migration, ant cities, the 
honey bee at home and many other fascinating 
sights and doings of nature. The illustrations are a 
most attractive feature of the book. R. Bruce 
Horsfall, one of the most outstanding artists on the 


@ THE INDIAN TRIBES OF CANADA 


By Eileen Jenness 


A volume which has long been awaited by teach- 
ers who seek accurate information on Indian cos- 
tumes, dwellings, hunting expeditions, methods of 
cooking, wood-carving, etc. Twenty-four striking 
illustrations and eight excellent maps are included. 
The book, which is a history of Canadian Indians 
is authoritative because the author has based her 
material on her husband’s large and important vol- 
ume, “The Indians of Canada’. Dr, Jenness is Dean 
of the Division of Anthropology of the National 
Museum of Canadas... $1.50 


continent, has done twenty-one etchings of wild 
life $1.60 


@ LORDS OF THE WILDERNESS 
Compiled by Zella Manning 
Some of the best animal stories ever written by 
well-known authors are contained in this specially 
attractive book. “. . . the very nature of the stories 
will make their appeal to the children.” 
—The Globe 


@ THE BRAVE LITTLE PEOPLE 
By Dorothy de Brissac Campbell 


Ants and their ways told in story form. Illustrat- 
ed. “Essentially a tale into which the author has 
injected the imagery of Grimm and the reality of 
Maeterlinck.”—Montreal Gazette 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Queen and John Streets Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Editorial 


CONVENTION GUEST SPEAKER 


W. J. TAMBLYN, B.A., B.Paed. 


RE one to ask the average up-to-date educationist 

what problem (exclusive of financing, of course) is 
the most pressing, calling for solution, he would doubtlessly 
reply: “Vocational or Prevocational Education”, or “How 
can the individual child in a mass system of Education 
receive the maximum development of his potentialities?” 
With these questions before the “Executive it was decided 
to secure as guest speaker at the Easter Convention one 
who, possibly, is more able than anybody else in Canada 
to shed light on and give some real practical suggestions to 
assist in solving the problem. Mr. W. J. Tamblyn is one of 
the outstanding educationists in the Province of Ontario, 
due to his work in connection with the Jarvis Street Junior 
Prevocational School for Boys, and more recently in con- 
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nection with the educational experiment being conducted in 
Forest Hill Village, a residential suburb of Toronto. 


HE Toronto School Board is operating three very inter- 

esting schools—the Jarvis St. Prevocational School for 
Boys, and the Edith L. Groves and the Bolton Avenue 
Schools for Girls. These are attempts to meet the needs 
of the slow-going pupils. Boys and girls in the auxiliary 
classes, on reaching the age of thirteen, are eligible for ad- 
mission to these schools. The work follows the line of what 
might be called a junior technical school but on an ele- 
mentary basis. The boys and girls are not taught with a 
view to their admission to high school, but rather with a 
view to preparation for some type of vocation which falls 
within the limits of their capacities. The extra curricular 
activities of the school blend with the regular work in 
leading to this objective. Mr. Tamblyn was the pioneer in 
this work as Principal of the Jarvis St. Prevocational School 
and made it an outstanding success. 


COUPLE of years ago, the Forest Hill Village School 
Board sought Mr. Tamblyn’s services in the conducting 
of an interesting educational experiment. The Toronto 
Board kindly gave Mr. Tamblyn leave of absence that he 
might accept the task for the Forest Hill Board. The general 
aim of this experiment is “to have every child treated as 
an individual in a system which will allow for a maximum 
development of all kis potentialities’. Forest Hill Village 
has only the one school so that the experiment is not being 
carried out in connection with a large school system. A 
description of the organization of this school is to be found 
in the December, 1934, issue of School Progress Magazine. 
Any suggestions which Mr. Tamblyn may offer along the 
line of either of his tasks should be exceedingly helpful, 
as both problems which he has been attacking are at present 
outstanding issues in the Alberta educational field. Under 
the circumstances, the Alberta Educational Federation could 
not have brought a better man to the Province as its guest 
speaker. 


YORK COFFEE SHOPPE 


Operated in conjunction with hotels mentioned below 
PRICES MODERATE 


Banquet Room for all occasions 


hl AURKVAY $1 50 


CENTRE ST. at 71H WE 


- 


HOTEL St.REGIS 


Rates I ¢ 12°. Weekly and Monthly rates. 
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WHERE WILL | 
SPEND MY 
VACATION 

THIS 
SUMMER ? 


EASTERN CANADA—Stop off at Toronto 
and take a side-trip to Niagara Falls and 
into the beautiful surrounding country ; 
Ottawa, the Nation’s Capital in all its 
summer grandeur; Quebec, the romantic 
and historic; a trip up the mighty Sague- 
nay; a visit to the Land of Evangeline. 


PACIFIC COAST—A true vacation para- 
dise . . . Make Vancouver or Victoria 
your headquarters for trips into this land 
of ever-changing scenery. 


ALASKA—Cruising to new and fascinat- 
ing sights and pleasures. . . Four 11-day 
cruises visiting the romantic old Russian 
capital, Sitka, and beautiful Taku Glac- 
ier... also eleven 9-day cruises between 
Vancouver and Skagway. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—With lovely Jas- 
per Park Lodge for your headquarters— 
golf amid majestic, towering mountains 
—motoring—swimming—or just relax 
and rest in the bracing mountain air. 


MINAKI—In the beautiful Lake of the 
Woods district—114 miles east of Winni- 
peg—for a week-end or a whole summer 
of enjoyment and relaxation at popular 
Minaki Lodge—Golf—Swimming—Boat- 
ing—Tennis. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES—Cruises to the 
Land of Sunshine, with its exotic ports 
and strange sights—ranging in length 
from 11 to 33 days. 


Our Agents will be happy to help you 
plan your holiday—whether long or 
short—and arrange all details for you. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


W. 815-35 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


Offered to All Teachers on 


OIL 
PERMANENTS 


Beautiful long lasting 
waves with curly ends. 





All Waves Guaranteed 
by HARRY CROSS 


Edmonton’s Oldest Permanent Waver 


Edmonton Beauty Parlors 


No. 1 No. 2 
10158 Jasper Avenue 10115 102 St., Opp. “Bay” 
Phone 24558 Phone 24554 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


Ninety-fifth session opens 
September 23, 1935 


Situated in the oldest city in 

Ontario; annual registration 

ae about 3500; 25 modern build- 

ra ings; health insurance provided 

* during session; placement of- 

fice gives free service to grad- 
uates. 


Degree Courses in Arts, Commerce, Ap- 
plied Science, and Medicine. 


Extramural Work in Arts and Commerce 
up to 4 courses yearly available to stu- 
dents over 21. It is possible to get a 
pass degree in Arts or to complete three 
years of an Honours Course through 
extramural and Summer School study. 


Summer School opening July 4 includes the 
following special courses :Staging Plays 
under Mr. Herman Voaden, Producer 
and Author; Drawing and Painting 
— Mr. Goodridge Roberts, Resident 

ist. 


Full information, calendar and illustrated 
booklet on request. 
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Problems of Rural Eduration 


G. M. Dunlop, M.A. Camrose, Editor 





Problems, Suggestions, and Criticisms are Welcome from Our Readers. 
Your Co-operation in Making This Department of Service is Solicited. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PRODUCT 
OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 

In speech and story the country has been lauded as a 
reservoir of health, vitality and character which, pouring 
steadily into the blood stream of society, strengthens and 
renews the state. It might be well to consider the truth of 
this common belief. Are rural school children superior to 
those trained in larger school systems? In what respects 
are they inferior, and how may the handicaps under which 
they labor be overcome? 

This question can be considered briefly under four main 
classifications: 

(a) Character. 

(b) Personal qualities. 

(c) Socialization. 

(d) Cultural development. 
I. Character— 

Rural school children are generally strong in character. 
The country-bred boy is in close contact with nature in her 
severe moods. He learns to accept the storm, to endure 
heat and cold, wind and rain, and to regard them as factors 
in the life situation which cannot be avoided. The manner 
in which nature rewards industry, and the crushing blows 
which she somctimes inflicts all color his outlook on life. 
He early learns to accept a situation as a whole with its 
advantages and its discomforts and hardships. 

In his home life he learns to accept responsibility. He 
recognizes that work is essential to life since that belief 
is part of the very atmosphere which he breathes. Fetching 
the cows, milking, pumping water, splitting wood and other- 
wise aiding in the work of the farm forms part of his nor- 
mal life. In this sense doing the chores becomes an ex¢ellent 
teacher of philosophy. The town child is often deprived of 
such experience and, consequently, is not brought to the 
realization that work is an essential feature of any citizen’s 
outlook on life. 

On the other hand the country child lives in a relatively 
simple environment in which the school and the family are 
often the only apparent institutions. This over-simplification 
of the environment is harmful. The child learns of only one 
type of human relationship, that of authority and obed- 
ience. He fails to realize that besides the discipline of author- 
ity, as illustrated by the parent or teacher, there is also 
the discipline and respect for rules and order which grows 
out of group living. As a consequence he may develop a 
definitely inferior attitude, responsive only to superior force, 
and blind to the ideals of voluntary co-operation towards a 
common end which characterize proper group living. 

To overcome this possible handicap the teacher must 
develop a variety of co-operative enterprises centring in the 
school. A Junior Red Cross Society, a Literary Society, a 
school paper or sports organizations would aid in leading 
the children to the realization of the great truth which their 
rural environment has denied them—that the self-discipline 
of co-operation with others towards a common end is one 
of the prime essentials of citizenship. 

2. Personality— 

Life in a rural community may develop a personality 
defect in some children, The child early realizes the great 
world beyond the community, and becomes aware, if only 
vaguely, of its unknown complexities. This may easily de- 
velop in him a lack of confidence in himself which, if not 
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checked, may dog his footsteps during the best years of his 
life. This feeling of inferiority may lead him to doubt his 
ability, and, in later years, cause him to turn away from 
taking his share of responsibility in the situation in which 
he finds himself. 

It may also develop in him a tendency towards intro- 
version. If this occurs he will turn away from social con- 
tacts which render him uncomfortable, and live more and 
more in the imaginings and dreams. of his own mind. 

The tendency towards introversion is easily cured by 
larger groups than the grade, plentiful committee work in 
pursuit of the school program, and an abundance of team. 
games. The danger of lack of self-confidence in himself, 
due to his ignorance of the world about him, is a more 
difficult problem. The teacher must not be slack. In such. 
matters as cleanliness, neatness, manners and deportment 
the school must be kept on a par with schools in larger 
centres. The study of current events of the province will 
tend to break down his feeling of isolation. He must be led. 
to feel that he is taking the same work as city or town, 
children, reading the same books and meeting the same . 
standards. He must be taught that with modern means of ; 
transport and communication the gap between town and; 
country has almost disappeared. Since the difference is‘ 
more apparent than real a deliberate and continued attempt! 
to break down this tendency should be sufficient, 

3. Socialization— ae 

Often children of rural communities lack social exper-: 
ience. The limited. amount of social life, the lack of variety 
and numbers of people encountered, and the small class of - 
which he is a member in school all contribute towards this 
situation. 

The cure is obvious. Methods of class organization in 
rural schools must be altered. Larger groups than those fur- 
nished in the ordinary grade are necessary. Too, the work 
of the school should be so organized that the children are 
allowed to plan, organize and execute in committees much 
of the work of the school program. Such experience will 
go far to counter-act the anti-social tendencies of the child. 
The same ideas obtain in the organization of playground ac- 
tivity, and in the development of school clubs and societies. 
4. Cultural development— 

Culturally the product of the rural school occasionally 
falls below the level achieved in graded systems. By culture 
one means the varied mental furnishings which give color, 
texture and tone to the intellect and dictate an individual’s 
reaction to life. Even in the poorest rural environments 
the ordinary work of the course is covered, Wherein, then, 
lies the deficiency? It is in the fact that the children of 
such a community are denied the tremendous body of ideas 
and ideals furnished by good homes; also they do not enjoy 
the benefits of better libraries and of the efforts of a 
teacher devoting all her time to one grade. 

This weakness, which is very apparent in certain commun- 
ities, can be overcome by a carefully worked. out program. 
First of all time must be saved wherever possible. Systems 
of pre-testing, and exemption of proficiént pupils will furn- 
ish some time. Thoughtful organization of the library will 
prove useful also. The time thus saved should be utilized 
in giving the child the benefit of acquaintance with a body 
of the richest materials with which children can come in 
eontact. Some of these are listed below: 

The great world legends—Robin Hood; Charlemagne. 
The world myths—Thor; Odin; Mereury; Jupiter; Hermes. 
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The heroes and heroines of world History—not only those 
in English and Canadian History, but also of the world. 
The great reformers, explorers, scientists, leaders and 
religionists. 

The great narrative poems—Odyssey; Illiad; of Macauley; 
of Scott. 

Great plays and novels—those which have been re-written 
for children or are within the grasp of the child, 

Out of a wider acquaintance with such materials would 
come a better filled mind; with that would follow a thousand 
and one intangible outcomes in the form of higher ideals 
and aspirations which sink into and alter the very fabric 
of the life of an individual, though their presence cannot 
be detected by the most modern and objective of tests. 







Low Fares 
to the 
Pacific Coast 





OU’LL like modern bus 
travel. Warm, comfort- 
able coaches over the new 
route via “Crow’s Nest 
Pass” afford pleasant, eco- 


nomical service to all the || ; west Rates to 


Pacific Coast. Teathers’ 
See or ‘phone our agent. Convention 
He will gladly give you ful! at Edmonton. 
details for your next trip- See Your 
no obligation, of course. Greyhound 

Agent. 


Ask for Interesting New 
Folder, “PACIFIC COAST” 





., SENTRAL CANADIAN 
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to YOUR Destination 
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MUSEUMS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


A project which is too rarely attempted is the rural 
school museum. Following suggestions should demonstrate 
that a museum is within the reach of any rural school 
whose students possess the necessary energy to carry it 
through to completion. 

The first requisite is a case in which the exhibits can 
be dispiayed. A committee of the older boys should be able 
to assume responsibility for its construction. Donations of 
boards and packing boxes can be solicited from parents or 
stores. A plan for the case must be worked out carefully. 
One four feet long, five feet high and one foot deep should 
fit into almost any school building. Shelves sixteen inches 
apart should be found at the bottom, but the distance be- 
tween the shelves can be diminished towards the top of 
the case. Glass and putty are cheap, and a glass front could 
be provided easily from the funds raised by school concerts. 
A solid back to the case is necessary to insure rigidity of 
the whole structure. 

The collection of specimens for exhibit is the work of 
a series of committees, One committee could take charge 
of securing and mounting exhibits of local agricultural 
produce. Vials of different types of wheat and other grains 


J] could be mounted on cards with printed descriptions. Locally 


grown vegetables of good quality could find a place in the 
collection at harvest time. Mounted specimens of growing 
grains and other crops would have their place also. Vials 
of weed seeds and mounted specimens of growing weeds 
would also prove valuable. 

Other committees might assume responsibility for the 
collection of such exhibits as are listed below: 
Local minerals. 


{Relics found in the locality—arrowheads, hammers. 


Stones—Different varieties found about the district. 
Skeletons of animals. 


ill Cross-sections of trees showing groth rings. 


Mounted collection of insects, 
In addition to such exhibits as could be found locally 


Ziit is often possible to borrow from the citizens of the com- 


munity objects of interest whether from an historical, geo- 
logical or geographical standpoint, Such specimens could 
be exhibited for a period and then returned. 

A most interesting part of the work arising out of a 


school museum is the exchange of articles for exhibit with 
Wjother schools. The teacher might strike a correspondence 


committee whose task would be writing to other schools in 
different parts of the province. In these letters the pupils 


' fiwould describe their efforts at the improvement of their 


museum and offer to exchange exhibits available in their 
own community for specimens from the community in 
which the other school is located. An increase in interest in 
Geography and History should result in addition to better 
motivation to work in Composition. 


Another important and fascinating part of the museum 
would be the section devoted to pupil-constructed models or 
replicas of objects of interest in History and Geography. 
The Grade V class in History could work at models or cop- 
ies of Indian weapons, implements and clothing. Grade VI 
History class could prepare an exhibit of materials illustrat- 
ing life in Norman England. The Geography class might 
devote its attention to the construction of homes, vehicles, 
clothes or even typical landscapes of lands which are under 
study at the moment. 


A word of caution is desirable. The museum must not 
be allowed to become an old story. Its contents should 
change constantly as the work of the school progresses, In 
this way interest can be maintained and the class be given 
an educative and enjoyable experience. 


-_—-- 


— — 
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GRADE V 

I. Word Study—Open your readers at Page 154 and 
read very carefully “The Christ of the Andes”. Then hunt 
up the following words and phrases in the story and write 
them down on a piece of paper. When you have finished, 
turn to “Answers” and see if you found the right ones. 

Write down: 

1. Four words that mean “continuing” 

2. A word that means “good”; one that means “exceeding 

goodness’’. 

Four names for the statue. 

Four names given to Christ. 

A name for the base of the statue; one for the part 

between the base and the statue proper. 

6. A way to settle disputes between countries. 

7. Two phrases meaning that the statue was “set up”. 

8. The names of the two countries concerned; also that of 
the mountains, 

9. A group of words that means “discord was conquered” ; 
A group that names the. birthplace of Christ. 

10. A word that means “valleys”; one, found also in “Work 
or Play’’, that means “a bright idea”; one that is formed 
from a word meaning ‘“‘source’’. 

II. Writing Questions—Make questions of the following 
statements. The first two are done for you to show you 
how. Be sure to put in the question marks. Allow 10 for 
each question you get right and count up your score. You 
may turn to “Answers” and check your own work. 

(a) My rubbers are in the hall. 

Are my rubbers in the hall? 

(b) Ann broke the pitcher. 

Did Ann break the pitcher? 

My pencil is in your pocket. 

They went all the way by car. 

My sister took them to school. 

Fred wrote a letter to his cousin. 

The dog is lying on the rug. 

The sickle has lain on the grass all night. 

I shall lie down and rest while I wait. 

That is Buster playing in the yard. 

Fred has a toy engine. 

0. Your baby brother sleeps nearly all the time. 

III. Capitals and Stops—(1) Write the numbers from 

1 to 20 under one another on a piece of paper. Now read 

each of the numbered statements below. If you think it is 

a true statement about the sentence above it, write “true” 

on your paper after the number of the statement; if you 

think it is false, write “false”. When you have finished the 
twenty, turn to “Answers” and see how many you got 
right. Allow five for each correct answer and count up 

your score. A perfect score is 100. 

A. “I am glad we came to the lake this summer” said Alice. 

1. There should be a comma in the sentence. 
2. There should be one more capital letter. 
B. “If we are late,” said Jack “We can slip in quietly at 
the back.” 
3. There should be a period after “Jack”. 
4. There is one capital too many in the sentence. 
5. The quotation marks are correctly placed. 
C. The friday before easter is called good friday. 
6. There should be three more capital letters. 
D. The rain fell in torrents did you get wet. 
7. The period at the end is right. 
8. There should be a period after “torrents”’. 


om 
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9. No more capitals are needed. 
E. The cookies the doughnuts, and the apple pie were the 
best part of the lunch said Tom. 
10. There should be just two more commas. 
11. A comma should go after “pie”. 
12. The comma after “doughnuts” is correct. 
18. There should be quotation marks. 
F. We must hurry boys, or we shall be late. 
14. This sentence is punctuated correctly. 
G. ‘The elephants, the lions, the tigers” and “the beauti- 
ful horses” were the finest I ever saw said Jack. 
15. The quotation marks are correct. 
16. There should be just two more commas. 
17. A comma should go after “horses’’. 
18. There should be a period after “saw’’. 
H. Is the amazon the longest river in the world. 
19. This sentence is correctly punctuated. 

20. There should be only one more capital letter. 

(2) Write correctly the eight sentences above that you 
have been studying. You will find in “Answers” all the 
marks and capitals that should be changed or added. 

GRADE VI 
Silver 
Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon. 
This way, and that, she peers and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 
One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silver thatch; 
- Couched in his kennel like a log, 
With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 
A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws, and a silver eye; 
And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 
—wWalter de la Mare. 

Have you ever noticed how the moonlight can give beau- 
ty to even ordinary, homely things? Many poets have writ- 
ten of the beauty of moonlight on water and of the beauty 
of the moon itself, but this English poet makes a picture 
of its effect on some of the ordinary things. Read it care- 
fully and see in your own mind the pictures it makes. 

Make a list of the “things’’ mentioned in the poem. 
What verbs does the poet use? Do you think “walks” de- 
scribes the way the moon moves across the sky? What are 
“shoon” and ‘‘casements”’? 

“Can you write a paragraph describing either a country 
or a city scene, in summer or winter, flooded with moon- 
light? 

Don’t you think this Jovely poem should be committed 
to memory? 

II. Kinds of Sentences—(a) Write the following sentences 
putting the right marks at the end. Then tell what kind of 
sentence each one of them is. Turn to “Answers” to check 
your work. 

What a pretty dress she has 

You broke your. pencil by bearing on too heavily 

Do your work before you go 

I have started to plant a flower garden 

May I gather some of the flowers 

Help your little brother over the fence . 

How I love that song 


om ot 
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8. Take the cake out of the oven 
9. He doesn’t like to live in the city 
10. What a lovely time we had 

(b) Write three interrogative sentences about a book 
your chum has told you he has read. 

Write three assertive sentences about what you did last 
Saturday or Sunday. 

Write three sentences expressing a feeling of surprise, 
gladness, excitement, or some other strong feeling. What 
kind of sentences are they? Better begin them all with 
“how” or ‘what’ like Numbers 1, 7, and 10 above, 

Write three imperative sentences. Let the first one be 
a command to your dog. Do not put exclamation marks 
after imperative sentences. 


III. Abbreviations—Write the abbreviated forms of the fol- 
lowing words in black letters: 

1. Tuesday, April 4 

2. Mister Allan 

8. P. Burns and Company 

4. Doctor Brown 

5. Six o’clock in the morning 

6. Reverend John Nicol 

7. Gladstone Avenue 

8. The length is 6 yards, 2 feet 
9. Ten o’clock in the evening 
10. Captain, ounce, pound 


GRADE VII 


I. The Comma in a Series—A comma is used to separate 
words or word-groups in a series when the conjunction is 
omitted. An exception is that both the comma and the con- 
junction may be used between the last two members of 
the series. 
Example I. Knives, forks, spoons, and candlesticks were 
missing after the banquet. 
(a) A series of four nouns: Knives, forks, spoons, and 
candlesticks. 
(b) Note the comma before the “and” that connects the 
last two members of the series. 
(c) Notice especially that there is no comma between the 
last noun, candlesticks, and the rest of the sentence. 
Example 2. She was a kindly, generous, patient soul. 
(a) Three adjectives: kindly, generous, and patient. 
(b) Note the omission of “and” between the last two. 
(c) Can you think of a reason for omitting “and” in the 
example and inserting it in (a)? 
Example 3. The children talked, laughed, and shouted 
to their hearts’ content. 


(a) Three verbs: talked, laughed, and shouted. 
(b) The comma is not used after “shouted”. 

Example 4. He fought blindly, desperately, instinctively, 
until his strength was exhausted. 

(a) Three adverbs: blindly, desperately, and instinctively. 
(b) Note again the omission of “and” between the last 
two. Do you think it would be wrong to put it in? 

(c) Notice the comma after “instinctively”. When a con- 

junction is not used to connect the last two members 
of a series, a comma is usually put between the last 
one and the part of the sentence which follows. 
Example 5. The man who walks to and from his work 
every day, who plays out-of-door games, and who eats 
with moderation has little to fear from the ordinary ills 
of life. 
(a) Three adjective clauses: who walks to and from his 
work every day, who plays out-of-door games, and who 
eats with moderation. 


(b) Observe that here again no comma is used between the 
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last clause in the series and the part of the sentence 
which follows. 
Example 6. Chairs, tables, rugs, etc. were scattered 
about in great confusion. 
(a) When the abbreviation “etc.” is used it should always 
be preceded by a comma, 
Exercise—Put commas in the following sentences ‘to 
separate words, phrases, etc. in series: 

1. Cheese crackers pickles and cold meat were ordered. 

2. Her coat her shoes and her stockings were covered 
with mud. 

3. In his room at his office and about the house—every- 
where he was untidy. 

4. Fairy stories fables biographical sketches and historical 
tales were included in the volume. 

5. You may read you may write or you may study when 
you have completed your exercise. 

6. The appearance of Rip with his long beard his rusty 
fowling-piece his uncouth dress and an army of wo- 
men and children at his heels attracted the attention 
of the tavern politicians. 

7. In telegrams the names of cities states territories prov- 
inces and nations are counted as one word. 

8. The new pitcher played a careful intelligent consistent 
game. 

9. We laughed shouted and sang. 

10. Apples cherries gooseberries plums apricots and grapes 
may now be seen in English gardens. 

11. His aim was to strive to fight to conquer. 

12. If you are unselfish if you are kind if you help others 
you will never want for friends, (See Example 4(c):). 

13. Toiling rejoicing sorrowing 
Onward through life he goes. 

14. The earth the air the water team with life. 

15. He took with him on his trip several books a camera 

a small notebook and a tin box for specimens. 


II. Word Study—Write sentences to show that you under- 
stand clearly the difference in meaning between the follow- 
ing pairs of words: 
minor, miner 

practice, practise 

canon, cannon 
compliment, complement 
precede, proceed 
allusion, illusion 

advice, advise 


stationery, stationary 
polls, poles 

human, humane 
licence, license 

gaol, goal 

later, latter 

device, devise 


III. Proverbs—write down in a sentence or two what you 
think is the usual meaning of each of the following: 

To be a square peg in a round hole. 

To put the cart before the horse. 

To have a bone to pick with someone. 

To make a mountain out of a molehill. 

To take anything with a grain of salt. 

To get out of bed the wrong side. 

To have too many irons in the fire. 

To give a person the cold shoulder. 


GSD PS Po he 


IV. Faulty Construction—Rewrite each of the following as 
you think it should be: 

1. Robinson Crusoe is said to be a fine book by every boy. 
For sale—a motor car by the owner with spare parts. 
It was a boy or a man’s hat that was floating down. 
Lost, a purse belonging to a lady with’ a chain handle. 
That chair must have cost a little fortune on which she 
Fit. 

Riding down the road a aeroplane passed overhead. 
Keeping a dog chained up makes them dangerous. 

I cannot find it nowhere about. 

. Any offence will be fined five dollars. 


gt > go be 
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Natural Gas... 


A Major Factor 
IN HOME MODERNIZATION 


Home life revolves around the kitchen—and in the kitchen it 
centres in the range. GAS COOKERY gives you the most efficient, 
cleanest, and the most economical method of food preparation 
known. Without a Natural Gas Kitchen no home is truly modern. 


NEW BEAUTY IN THE 
KITCHEN 


BETTER COOKING IN 
THE HOME 


NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES LIMITED 


“A Utility Devoted to Good Public Service’ 





Eriy___THE THRILL OF TRAVEL sS22e 
AT SPECIAL LOW FARES 


Why stay home?— it costs money and does nothing to relieve the 
tedium of familiar sights — nothing to freshen the view-point, widen @) 
your acquaintance, or add zest to life. 


See CITIES — RESORTS — NATIONAL PARKS 





CANADIAN ROCKIES 


A cool summer playground 


Banff — Lake Louise 
Emerald Lake 
and other picturesque spots. 
Ask about ALL EXPENSE 
TOUR 


wet VANCOUVER Isl. 


An interesting and _ historical 


cruise — Something different 
$39. up from Victoria and 
return. 


Consult nearest Canadian Pacific 
Ticket Agent, or write— 


PACIFIC COAST 


Vancouver — Victoria 
Water and land sports in a 
favored climate — a year 
round resort. 


EASTERN CANADA 


Resorts in Ontario, Quaint 

Quebec, Maritimes and Niagara 

Falls, via All Rail or Lake and 
Rail. 


ALASKA 


Picturesque land of romance. 
Cruise in modern comfort in a 
palatial Princess Liner. $85. up 
from Vancouver and Victoria to 
kagway and return. 


OLD COUNTRY 
To the British Isles and the 


Continent — places you have 
read about and often wanted 
to see. 


G. D. BROPHY, District Passenger Agent, 


Calgary, Alberta. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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GRADE VIII 
I. Accent—In the words in the following list the syllables 
in black-face type take the accent. Practice saying the words 
in this way, unless you prefer another accent for which 
you can find good dictionary authority. Consult your dic- 
tionary for meanings, if necessary, and write short sentences 
using the words correctly. 
ap-pli-ca-ble con-do-lence 
in-ap-pli-ca-ble ep-i-cu-re-an 
im-pi-ous des-pi-ca-ble 
a-dult dis-pu-ta-ble 
com-mu-nist in-dis-pu-ta-ble 
com-pa-ra-ble ex-pli-ca-ble 
in-com-pa-ra-ble in-ex-pli-ca-ble ref-u-ta-ble 
com-pro-mise (z) in-dus-try ir-ref-u-ta-ble 
Il. The Principal Parts of the Verb—Few things are more 
important in English than the mastery of the three basic 
verb forms known as the principal parts of the verb. These 
three forms are called “principal” because all the other 
verb forms can be made from them. They must be known 
exactly for every verb we use; otherwise we can never be 
quite sure that we are speaking or writing correctly, The 
three forms are the present tense (first person), the past 
tense, and the past participle. We may learn them easily 
by thinking: “Now I see; yesterday I saw; I have seen.” 
The principal parts of the verb “to see” are: present, see; 
past, saw; past participle, seen. Note that the first two of 
the principal parts form the simple present and past tenses 
respectively, and are always used alone; the past participle, 
on the other hand, is never used alone, but always as part 
of a compound tense with has, have, had, is, are, was, were, 
ete. 

The following verbs cause special difficulty: 

1. lie (lying)—lay—lain (to recline). 

(a) I lie (he lies) on the grass every day. 

(b) He lay on the sofa all yesterday morning. 

(c) I have lain here since three o’clock. 

(1) In the sense of reclining always use lain with has, 
have, and had. 

(2) Write down and say aloud fifteen or twenty short 
statements and questions using these forms correctly: 
Haven’t you lain there long enough? I lay in-bed till eight 
this morning. 

2. lay (laying)—laid—laid (to place) 

(a) I lay my books aside when the lecture begins. 

(b) He laid the corner-stone last July. 

(c) The corner-stone was well and truly laid. 

(1) In the sense of placing something always use laid 
with has, have, had, is, was, were, etc. 

3. sit (sitting)—sat—sat (to sit down). 

(1) Always use sat with has, have, and had when it 
means to sit down: How long have you sat there? 

(2) Make sentences using all these forms as suggested 
for “lie’’. 

4. set (setting)—set—-set (to place) 
5. rise (rising)—rose—risen 
6. raise—raised—raised 
Learn thoroughly the principal parts of the following 
verbs and practice using them in sentences: 
1. awake—awoke or awaked—awaked or awoke 
(a) I awoke at six o’clock. (or awaked) 
(b) He hasn’t yet awaked. 
2. awaken—awakened—awakened 


38. wake—waked or woke—waked or woke 

(a) He waked me before sunrise. (or woke) 

(b) I haven’t waked him yet. 
4. bid—bid—bid (to offer a price) 
bid—bade—bidden (to command, or say farewell) 
6. bide—bided—bided (to “bide one’s time’’) 


rev-0-ca-ble 
ir-rev-o-ca-ble 
rep-a-ra-ble 
ir-rep-a-ra-ble 
rep-u-ta-ble 
dis-rep-u-ta-ble 


iy 
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7. broadcast—broadcasted—broadcasted 

8. eat—ate—eaten 

9. lead—led—led (Innumerable mistakes are made by 
confusing this word with the metal “lead”’.) 

10. fly—flew—flown 

11. flee—fled—fled 

12. flow—flowed—flowed (“The river has overflown its 
banks” is incorrect. There is no such verb as overfly 
—overflew—overflown. What is the correct form?) 

13. plead—pleaded or plead—pleaded or plead (“plead’”’ 
in the past and past participle is pronounced, and some- 
times -spelled, “‘pled’’.) 

14. read—read—read (Note change in pronunciation) 

15. slide—slid—slid 

16. run—ran—run (Never use “run” in the simple past.) 

17. shine—shone—shone (of the sun, etc.) 

18. shine—shined—shined (in the sense of shining shoes) 

19. spit—spit—spit (Do you ever hear the past form 
“spat” ?) 

20. stay—stayed—stayed (Staid is now seldom seen except- 
ing in the sense of grave, sedate; as, a staid and dig- 
nified matron.) 

III. Pronunciation—Here are some words for you to argue 
about, Only never argue without dictionary support. In 
these words the vowels in black type are sounded like the 
double e in meet, beet, feet. Consult your dictionary for 
meanings, accent, etc. and write sentences using the words 
correctly. 


amenable clique specious 
bases (the plural credence trio 

of “‘basis”’) egregious recipe 
economics anemone simile 
economist aborigine pianoforte 
cleanly (in a clean extempore hygiene 

manner) facsimile penalize 
creek lethal cantilever 
antipodes obesity leisure( ?) 
caprice penal either(?) 
chamois (leather; piquant neither(?) 

“s” silent) quay (kee) 


Question—Should the “e” in egg, leg, keg, and nutmeg be 
sounded like the ‘“e” in met or the “a” in mate? 
ANSWERS 
Grade V (I)—1. ordinary, forever, lasting, perpetual. 
2. merchandise; excellencies. 3. monument, image, figure 


. of Christ, figure of Him. 4. Prince of Peace, Conqueror of 


Discord, Christ the Redeemer, true King of Nations. 
5. pedestal; globe. 6. arbitration. 7. erect it, raised it into 
position. 8. Argentine, Chile; Andes. 9. victory of goodwill; 
a herdsman’s shed. 10. glen; inspiration; originally. 

Grade V (II)—1. Is my pencil . . .? 2, Did they go.. .? 
3. Did my sister take . . .? 4. Did Fred write . . .? 5. Is the 
dog . . .? 6. Has the sickle . . .? 7. Shall I lie. . .? 8. Is 


“A Favorite Store With Teachers” 


NEWEST SPRING STYLES 
COATS — SUITS — DRESSES 
Sizes from 14 to 46 


Presenting a collection in which you will find the 
style, swank and smartness of costly fashions at 


outstandingly low prices. 


Low Rent — Low Pelee: 


The Sweet Sixteen Shop 


1211a, First Street West, Calgary 
Between 12th and 13th Avenues — Across from Noble Hotel 
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STRAND 
EMPRESS 
PRINCESS 


DREAMLAND 


Theatres offer you the best in motion 
picture entertainment. 


(SEE DAILY PAPERS FOR CURRENT 
ATTRACTIONS) 


EDMONTON — ALBERTA 


Storage for Furs 


All year round insurance against fire and theft 
at NO GREATER COST when you store your furs 
with THE EDMONTON FURRIERS 


Special Summer Rates on All Repairs 
and Remodels 


The Edmonton Furriers 


“Members of the Furriers’ Guild of Canada” 


10657 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON Phone 26656 














We Cordially invite you 


TO WALK ACROSS THE STREET 
and see 


THE NEW UNDERWOOD MODELS 
—Portable and Standard 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


LIMITED 
10064—-100 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 





Phone 21774 














YOU, who KNOW ... 


. will appreciate 
the importance of strict sanitation and 
proper pasteurization of milk and all other 
dairy products in safeguarding the public 
health. Our modern methods and equip- 
ment plus exacting care ensure your posi- 
tive protection. 





Edmonton City Dairy Ltd. 
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For Better Grade Repairing 


KENWARD’S 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Repairs while you wait 
Ladies’ Private Waiting Room 


10045 101A Avenue 
Opposite Eaton Groceteria 
Phone 24265 Edmonton, Alberta 








In Edmonton 


THE CORONA HOTEL 


It’s New — It’s Modern 


A Dining Room Service 
you will enjoy. 


Attractive Two Blocks East 
Rates. C.P.R. Depot. 








Edmonton’s 
Home of Super 
Pictures 
Sat., Mon., Tues.—April 20, 22, 23. 

Bing CROSBY, W. C. FIELDS, Joan BENNETT in 


“MISSISSIPPI” 


The Latest Musical Romance 
Wed., Thur., Fri.—April 24, 25, 26 
Will Rogers in “Life Begins at 40” 


ONE WEEK COMM. SAT., APRIL 27th 


“CLIVE OF INDIA” 


Another Sensation for 1935 
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DODGE 
. priced from $995 - 
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that .. .? 9. Has Fred .. .? 10. Does your baby brother 
sleep .. .? 
Grade V (III, 1)—1. True. 2. False. 3. False. 4. True. 
5. True. 6. False. 7, False. 8. True. 9. False. 10. True. 
11. False. 12. True. 13. True. 14. False. 15, False. 16. True. 
17. False. 18. False. 19, False. 20. True. 
Grade V (III, 2) (A) summer, (B) Jack, “we... 
(C) Friday ... Easter .. . Good Friday. (D) torrents. Did 
. wet? (E) “The cookies, . . . lunch,” (F) hurry, boys, 
(G) “The elephants, the lions, the tigers, and the beautiful 
horses were the finest I ever saw,” said Jack. (H) Amazon 
. . world? 
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Grade VI (II, a) 1. has! Exclamatory. 2. heavily. As- 
sertive. 3. go. Imperative. 4. garden. Assertive. 5. flowers? 
Interrogative. 6. fence. Imperative. 7. song! Exclamatory. 
8. oven. Imperative. 9. city. Assertive. 10. had! Exclama- 
tory. 

Grade VII (I)—1. cheese, crackers, pickles, 2. coat, 
shoes, 3. room, office, 4. stories, fables, sketches, 5. read, 
write, 6. beard, fowling-piece, dress, 7. cities, states, terri- 
tories, provinces, 8. careful, intelligent, 9. laughed, shouted, 
10. apples, cherries, gooseberries, plums, apricots, 11. strive, 
fight, 12. unselfish, kind, others, 13. toiling, rejoicing, sor- 
rowing, 14. earth, air, water, 15, books, camera, notebook, 





Educational and Worational Guidance, Measurements and Research 
C. B. Willis, M.A., D.Paed. 





(The following is an abstract from a paper to the Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly of Alberta, which is 
investigating rural education in the province.) 

Scientific advances of the greatest importance have been 
made in the field of education during the last twenty-five 
years. Mental and educational tests have been developed to 
the point where mental capacity and classroom achievement 
may be measured with a considerable degree of accuracy 
where formerly their evaluation was little better than a 
matter of guesswork. Such measurements have progressed 
to such a degree as to make them a valuable adjunct in the 
work of educational and vocational guidance. In fact, they 
make such guidance possible. 


Yet, little has been done along the lines of guidance. 
Educators (not real educationists) are prone to give all 
sorts of excuses for inaction. Many say that no attempt at 
guidance is worthwhile or indeed possible until we get a 
satisfactory economic system. Important as such a change 
is, guidance can be given under our present system and of 
a nature not very far different from that which would be 
given under a less antiquated social order than the one 
which now cramps opportunities for self-adjustment and 
self-realization. 


Others say that there is no use attempting guidance until 
a more satisfactory course of study is provided, Since there 
seems little probability of any real revision of our course of 
study for ten or fifteen years, this attitude would postpone 
guidance indefinitely. However, there are three courses of 
study at the present time (leaving out the vestigial or rudi- 
mentary “joke’’ courses, the general course and the agri- 
cultural course which do not function) and these three allow 
a great deal of scope for both educational and vocational 
guidance. Much improvement is needed particularly in the 
University Matriculation course which hampers both the 
work of the University and the training of the student who 
is about to enter University. 


Even the statement that there are no jobs at present to 
guide students into, while unfortunately containing much 
truth, is hardly correct and indicates an extremely short- 
sighted viewpoint. Just as many students as ever are taking 
the University courses in preparation for their professions 
and young people are getting jobs of various kinds every 
day. However, it is very difficult for them to enter the voca- 
tion for which they are best suited; they must take whatever 
they can get. Still, there is the probability that this condi- 
tion may change by the time the students now entering high 
school are ready to go to work. In any case, they should 


be guided toward the vocation for which they are best 
suited. 


Even such careful studies as that of Thorndike have been 
misinterpreted. He found that the best data on which to 
base vocational guidance are the intelligence quotient, schol- 
astic record and age at which the student enters a given 
grade, Some years ago, the possibility of specific prognostic 
tests for various occupations raised high hopes among work- 
ers in the field of vocational guidance. Thorndike and others 
have found that these hopes have, in the main, not been 
realized. It would be of inestimable value if by a few prog- 
nostic tests it were possible to determine the vocation for 
which a student is best suited but tests of this nature have 
not proven of much value so far except in a few cases. 
Possibly such tests may be developed in the near future. 


Guidance is usually about seven-tenths educational guid- 
ance and three-tenths vocational guidance. In order to give 
such guidance, much work with educational and mental tests 
is required and research work is needed. Thus, a knowledge 
of a student’s intelligence quotient is an absolute necessity 
without which guidance is impossible and educational tests 
must be used also to determine his special abilities and 
disabilities. Research work is needed to determine the average 
level of ability of students in academic, technical and com- 
mercial courses as well as minimum levels below which 
success is impossible in these three courses. Needless to 
say, no educationist who understands the situation will at- 
tempt to guide students, with very few exceptions, into 
either the general or agricultural course. 


The bases for guidance are: 
Mental level. 
Special aptitudes and abilities, 


Personal inclinations and interests. 


poe pr 


Disposition and social nature. 


To these must be added several others which are occasionally 
of considerable importance such as health, parental income, 
parental wishes and special disabilities. 


It is not possible to give a student advice as to exactly 
what occupation he is fitted for in most cases. All an adviser 
can do, in the main, is to point out a group of occupations 
in one or more of which the particular student has a good 
chance of success. Thus he may advise a student of high 
intelligence and academic standing that he has a good 
chance of success in a profession. Further, if he shows 
good ability in Mathematics, he may be advised that his 
chances of success are good in Engineering. Usually, the 
particular occupation or profession must be selected by the 
student, from those for which he would appear to be fitted, 
on the basis of his own inclinations. 
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The minimum intelligence rating required for success 
in various groups of occupations has been determined fairly 
accurately and advice may be given accordingly. For a pro- 
fession the minimum level is about 105 to 110 1.Q.; business 
about 95 to 100 1.Q.; clerical 90 to 95 1.Q.; skilled labor 
85 to 90 1.Q. though some lines of skilled labor require a 
much higher intelligence level; semi-skilled labor 80 to 85 
LQ., and unskilled labor 70 to 75 1.Q. Some lines of clerical 
work require less ability than is here indicated and certain 
of the less complex salesmen’s positions depend much more 
upon a pleasing manner than mental capacity though even 
here there is a certain minimum mental level requisite for 
success. 

Tests, measurement and research are so closely con- 
nected with guidance that they must all be included in a 
departmental set-up for guidance. There is not a single 
guidance department in any city in the United States which 
does not include work in tests and measurements as one of 
its functions. In most cases, research is included also and 
in a great many cases, measurements, tests and guidance 
are closely associated with the supervisory work, 

The Department of Education should set up a Department 
of Measurements, Guidance and Research, with a Director 
at the head of it. The Director should have administrative 
and teaching experience, should be familiar with public and 
high school work and should have a thorough training along 
these lines in the graduate college of some recognized school 
of education. 

The duties of the Director would be as follows: 

1. Collecting tests, making new tests, and standardizing 
both old and new tests for use in the Alberta system. 


2. Advising teachers, principals, and superintendents and 





Greatly reduced summer round- 
trip fares to the Orient now in ef- 
fecton the fast President Liners of 
the American Mail Line. Examples 
from Victoria, B. C. and Seattle: 


LOW 
SU bas 
Via 288, $240 8427 


CHINA 

and return 277 496 
PHILIPPINES 

and return 300 540 
President Liners are big, steady- 
riding ships,535 feet long. Large, 
outside staterooms (Tourist as 
wellas First Class), glass-enclosed 
promenade decks, orchestra, talk- 
ing movies, outdoor swimming 
pool. 

A sailing every other Saturday 
from Victoria, B.C. and Seattle 
viathe fast Short Route to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Manila. For bussed see your 
travel agent or. 


“AMERICAN MAIL LINE 
AND DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


465 Howe Street 


0 
a A 


CO 
PHILIPPINES 





Vancouver, B.C. 








inspectors as to suitable tests to be used for any particular 
purpose in view. 

3. Interpreting test results for teachers, etc., and advis- 
ing as to action thereon in grading and supervision and 
guidance. 

4. Instructing Normal students in the uses of tests and 
measurements and work in guidance. 

5. Giving practical courses in tests and guidance at the 
summer school. 

6. Investigating the marks on Departmental examinations 
with a view to making the standard more nearly uniform 
from year to year in each unit and more uniform among 
different units. 

7. Checking up on the difficulty of various courses in 
high and public school. 

8. Checking up on difficulty and suitability of text books. 

9. Devising a more accurate system of teacher-rating. 

Each city should employ a Director of Tests, Measure- 
ments, Guidance and Research. His work would be of a 
similar nature to that outlined for a Provincial Director and 
would include devising a record card to be used in tabulat- 
ing data about each pupil and would be closely associated 
with the work in supervision in the city system. 
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Educational Research Bepartment 
Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph.D. 


The Research Department will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of 


Alberta, Edmonton. 





PROBLEM-SOLVING: DEDUCING UNKNOWNS 

M. E. Lazerte, Ph.D., Director, School of Education 

The task of completing solutions after the problem is 

understood and analyzed, consists mainly of two parts, first, 
the setting up of the symbols giving quantitative relation- 
ships, and second, the mechanical work involved in complet- 
ing the computation. As an example of these two steps we 
quote: 
“Let us now put forward the fractional method as the stand- 
ard rule for working proportion. It is very simple and I 
have good grounds for believing it is very effective. There 
are two steps: 

1. Put down the term that is like the answer. 

2. Multiply by a fraction formed of the other two terms. 
The second step is ambiguous, as from two terms, a and b, 
we can form two distinct fractions, a/b and b/a. Which of 
the two are we to use ?—the one which accords with the reply 
to this question: Is the answer to be greater or less? Now 
note how simply it works: 

Example—If the wages of 12 men for a week amount 
to £32, what will the wages of 7 men amount to? 
1st step: Put down £32, since the answer is money. 
2nd step: Multiply it by 7men or by 12 men. This is the 

12 men 7 men 

same as multiplying by 7/12 or by 12/7. As the answer 

has to be less than £32, I choose the 7/12. 

The Working: £32X7/12 = £82xX7 = £8X7 = £56 = 


12 3 3 





£18 18s 4d.” 

(Ballard: Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic. pages 227- 
228.) 

In the Ist and 2nd step the form of solution is set up. 
In the working the mechanical operations are carried through 
to a conclusion. 

Solutions such as the above are successfully completed 
only when the pupil has reached that stage in his thinking 
when the furm and logic are understood. Preceding this 
stage is the period during which pupils are allowed to write 
as their solution a record of their own thinking. This must 
be exact. It is the pupil’s own thought process transferred 
to paper. As soon as the pupil shows that he understands 
what is being done, he may safely be required to use the 
more concise, conventional form of solution. 

If in the early stages of training pupils are allowed to 
separate the computational work from the written solution 
they are relieved of many difficulties in logic. For example 
in solving the problem, “Find the area of a floor 25 ft. long, 
and 20 ft. wide’ pupils often write the following: 

25 ft. xX 20 ft. = 500 sq. ft. 
25 X 20 X 1 sq. ft. = 500 sq. ft. 
25 X 20 sq. ft. = 500 sq. ft. 
Could not one accept the following as a highly satisfactory 


solution? | 25 
If the floor is 25 ft. long and 20 ft wide, 20 
its area is 500 sq. ft. ~~ 500 


Mistakes in multiplication and division are common in 
problem-solving particularly if fractional numbers are in- 
volved. The rules “invert and multiply” and “cancel” are too 
often used without understanding. The profpsses hinted at in 
these rules should be explained and made intelligible. 

Previous work should be reviewed and related io the 
problems on hand. After taking a new principle, say addi- 
tion of decimals, review all the old work by applying this 


new principle to it, For example, after teaching multiplica- 
tion of decimals, review “areas of rectangles” using decimals. 

Many problems should be discussed from various angles. 
More than one method should be discussed and used. For 
example, to find the number of square feet in the area of 
a path about a lot, either of two methods may apply. The 
area required may be taken as a difference between two 
areas as in fig. B, or as the sum of four areas in fig. A., or 
again, to find the area of a field 240 rods long and 72 
rods wide, the method might be (24072) sq. rd., or (3/4 
1/8) sq. miles, or (.75 & .125) sq. miles. 


Fig. A Fig. B 
At times errors in deducing unknowns are due to in- 
ability to recognize the task at hand as an example of a 


generalization previously applied. Thus in solving for x 
in 5x = 25, pupils who have no difficulty with the form 


8 
2x = 40 are unable to proceed. Such pupils require only 
enough assistance to let them see that the 2x — 40 proced- 
ure fits the 5x = 25. 


—— 


8 

Once this step is taken the solution is completed. It is 
the 5/8 as a factor not 5/8 as a fraction that causes the 
difficulty. 

Another example of a generalization incompletely de- 
veloped came to light when a grade IX pupil gave the pro- 
duct 37.83 as 21.249. The pupil who made the error thinks 
she knows how to multiply but the notation system causes 
trouble. Work in multiplication proceeds easily on either 
the right-hand or left-hand side of the decimal point, but the 
process of multiplication has not been generalized. It breaks 
down at the decimal point. 

Devices for Training Pupils in Deducing Unknowns. 

1. Naming in correct order the various operations to be per- 
formed in solving a problem of two or more steps. 

2. Oral explanation of method. 

8. Solving problems without numbers. 

4, Reviewing tables: In one gallon there are 2, 4, 6, 8 
quarts. 

5. Giving formulas for: 
ee SCs ecm — Se. 
BECK CR COINE SO. 2 nna hit svachacetiscin nse Dee A 
AEOR OF CITCIE Te, 5c. Se ann fh canes ee ahd 
MEECLeE Bt & TG0TR! ..... ee e 

6. Tables of measure: 





Fh I aS a a Neo asp inches 
oe ee es pints 
4 howe =ie..—--...-.--..-.:.--- Se --cccc nanos minutes 


7. Giving problems requiring a named process in the solu- 
tion: Construct a problem with two numbers that must 
be added to give the answer. 


8. You are given*these facts: . 
i |) {es Pact\3>........ Paes: .....:. 
If you use the numbers 30 and 24 you can find.............. ? 


~ 


Which numbers would you use to find ..................-.....---- 
9. You are given these three facts: 

IED xasayescsinssns UE eS ad ovndinianne si Oe gaia 

Which facts would you use to find how many eggs there 

are in all the crates? 
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10. Complete this sentence so that you have a problem in 
addition: Mary invited 16 girls and 17 boys to her "i, 
IG aceite eer emoneg hierdie age aig Tbt hae 

11. Generalizations: How do you find (a) the cost of wdveual 
articles when you know the cost of one? (b) You know 
the cost of a gallon of milk. How can you find the cost 
of a pint of milk? 

12. Filling blanks to complete proportions: 
ee NN MI recast epson meyseesseric nants per week. 
3. yards for 50 cents = 15 yards for ~....-22........ses-0-bie----- 
o-sinsnteclainne lnmmagenesin~cd<lsisestsi per cwt. = $4 per ton. 


2 aenllons ee ONG ss5-<--gedaoetd< dal quarts per day. 
13. Practice in placing the decimal point: 
3.8) 7.6 .45) 90 
20 2 


14. If one problem calls for processes x and y, ask pupils to 
frame a problem with a different context and reference 
using the same process in the same order. 

15. State the generalization of which a given problem is an 
application. 

16. Our team scored 13 goals. The other team scored 17 
goals. If you subtract 13 from 17 you get 4. What does 
this 4 tell you? 

If you add 13 and 17 you get 30. What does this tell 
you? 

17. You are given these facts: 

Fact 1: Gasoline is worth 45 cents a gallon. 

Fact 2: An automobile uses a gallon of gasoline in going 
20 miles. 

Fact 3: The automobile is driven 550 miles on a trip. 

(a) What information can you get by using facts 1 

and 2? 
(b) What information can you get by using facts 2 
and 3? 

18. Have problems re-stated with small integral numbers 
substituted for the larger or more intricate numbers 
used in the original problem. Ask for oral solutions for 
the revised problems. 

PROBLEM SOLVING: INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


Probably pupils profit little by estimating answers at 
the beginning of a solution until they reach a state in 





There’s Many a Slip... 
But Only One 6a/onia 


Very important... 
must fit even more smoothly than your frocks, to 
give the right, fashionable line. 


April, 1935 


problem-solving ability when much of the analysis is rela- 
tively easy. There is experimental evidence favoring such 
training for pupils in grades VII and above. All pupils 
should be given practice in looking ahead to see what unit 
is to be attached to the numerical result. 

A few teachers report that they find it helpful to have 
pupils study advertisements in the daily newspapers and 
look for the common prices of articles appearing frequently 
in. problems. 

Too few pupils check results. Many children go back over 
the. computations to make certain that no errors have been 
made. More helpful is the habit of checking results obtained 
against the conditions of the problem. In “Divide $84 be- 
tween Tom and Harry giving Tom $12 more than is given 
to Harry’’, there are two checks that may be applied. Sup- 
pose a pupil solved the problem as follows: 

One half of the money is $42. 

Harry will get $42. ’ 

Tom will receive $10 more than this, or $52. 

Check 1: $52 — $42 = $10. 

Check 2: $52 + $42 — $94. 

Check 2 brings error to light. 


Devices for Training Pupils in Verifying and Checking 
Results 


1. Give approximate results expected. 

2. Judge which answer is most nearly correct. 
Draw a line around the most likely answer. 
At 2 for 35c, 16 cans of corn will cost— 50c, $1.50, 
$2.50, $8.50, $5.00. 

3. Tell how to check answers to given problems. 

4. Most useful short-cuts. 

5. In the following problem the answer should be expressed 
OA: 22 Zh... as a unit. 


6. Name for a given problem the different checks that 
should be applied. Sometimes there is more than one 
check. For example: “Divide $84 between Frank and 
Margaret so that Frank shall have 6 times as much of 
the money as Margaret.” 

Answers: $12 and $72. 


Check (1) $6 X $12 $72 


Check (2) $12 + $72 oe: $84 
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Eatonias have good lines . . . furthermore 
they’re of fine fabric . . . closely knitted, run- 
resist rayon cloth, made with deep shadow 
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the shaped top. And Eatonias fit your budget 
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Canadian Oearhers’ Federation Page 


Supplied by E. K. Marshall, Director, Winnipeg. 





SALARIES RESTORED 

A five per ‘cent. restoration of salaries for teachers and 
school employees of Kansas City, Kan., became effective on 
January 1st. Eighteen teaching positions were restored at 
the opening of the school year in September, 

* * * 
TEACHERS AGAIN 
- 1n 1981, Oklahoma school teachers received $21,500,000. 
In 1983, they reecived $16,000,000. In 1931 teachers in 
Oklahoma had an average of 32.7 pupils in each class. In 
1933 the average was 36.4 pupils. These figures appeared 
in The Oklahoma Teacher for January. 
* ® #* 
BENEFITS OFFSET EDUCATION COST 

Yarmouth, N.S., Feb. 7th.—Describing creative thinking 
as the greatest asset the world has, Dr. F. Patterson, Pres- 
ident of Acadia University, tonight defended higher educa- 
tion in a lecture given under the auspices of the Yarmouth 
County Teachers’ Union in conjunction with Education 
Week. 

“Persons are prone to criticize the amount of money 
spent for educational purposes, but their arguments are 
refuted by the tremendous benefits that have accrued to 


mankind through science, etc,” he said.—Halifax Herald. 


¢ .#,4 


A TORONTO DOLLAR 
The Toronto Globe carries an analysis of how each 
dollar of revenue from general taxation in Toronto was 
expended during 1934, exclusive of the amount raised by 
taxation for the owner’s portion of local improvements. 
The ‘analysis follows:— 





ID so cccsasendsdusaddiecesasncyaes 33.37 
Nt 0 eee ee 15.37 
Health and sanitation -............... 10.25 
NRE MUNOOS  sgs5 bsnl ice tueicsxee 8.00 
Local improvements .................- 7.12 
SUA WE eles... 008A LuGt isc 6.64 
Special services ......................---. 5.87 
General administration .............. 4.00 
anos a csadcacusescacee ee 3.64 
Se 5.74 

100.00 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN U.S.A. 


It was estimated in 1932 there were 232,750 public 
elementary schools and 26,409 public high schools. Elemen- 
tary schools of the one-room type are decreasing in number, 
and high schools appear to be increasing in number. There 
were 5,556 fewer public elementary schools in 1932 than in 
1930, and 2,479 more public high schools (including Junior 
high schools) in 1933-34 than there were in 1930. 


* * * 


URGE PENSION SCHEME 


The delegates to the Annual Convention of the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association on Friday, February 8th, passed 
a resolution urging the inauguration of a teachers’ pension 
scheme, supported by the teachers and the Government, 
covering the entire Province and effective September Ist, 
1935. 


EDMONTON NORMAL SCHOOL ALUMNI REUNION 


a 

With the prospect of the re-opening of the Eimete 
Normal School this fall, to urge them on, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation proposes to renew the customary semi-annual gather- 
ing of graduates of that school. This year, due to the very 
generous co-operation of the A.T.A., the dance will be held 
in the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton. It is expected that many 
of the old crowd will meet there to discuss the ways of the 
world, and renew old and valued friendships. 

As usual, the new executive will be elected on this oc- 
casion, Nominations will be received by the President, C. 
W. Gallimore, 9752 89 Ave., Edmonton, up to April 20th. 

We'll see you there, April 25th, at nine o’clock. 

Visiting teachers are cordially invited. 


To Principals—Canadian Schools and Colleges: 

I am pleased to advise you that the following arrange- 
ments have been authorized by our member lines for pupils 
and teachers, for Easter vacation, on surrender of certifi- 
cates, Form 18W, fully filled in and endorsed :— 

(a) Territory—Between stations in Canada. 

(b) Fares—One-way first class fare plus one fourth for 
the round trip, minimum adults 50 cents, children 
25. cents. 

(c) Going dates—Good going Friday, April 12th, 1935, to 
Tuesday, April 23rd, 1935, inclusive. 

(d) Return limit—Tickets valid for return to leave destina- 
tion not later than midnight, Tuesday, April 30th, 
1935. 

Canadian Passenger Association, 
Jos. B. Parker, Secretary. 
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Smartly Tailored Tweed Suits 
For School and Sports Wear 


One of the safest investments you can make from the viewpoint of service. 

Swanky new styles which you can wear right now under your Spring coat. 
Exactly as you would wear a three-piece swagger suit. And when the 
weather warms up, your. heavier coat can be discarded and you are 
smartly attired for school or sports. 


These swanky new tailleurs are of all wool tweeds in blues, fawns, greens and reds, in single- 
breasted styles with rounded or square fronts, and straight or slightly fitted bi-swing $15 00 
Norfolk backs. Skirts are plain tailored. Coats silk lined. Sizes 14 to 20. Specially priced . 


OTHER GROUPINGS NEW SPRING TAILORED SUITS of 


a worsted and tweeds $1 5.95 and $25.00 





Two and Three-Piece 


SWAGGER SUITS 


WITH THREE-QUARTER AND FULL LENGTH COATS 


$9.95 $12.95 $19.75 


Eclipsing its popularity of last season . . . the swagger suit has 

once again forged ahead in the parade of new spring fashions! 
Their three-quarter and full length coats increase their 
scope of service for later on you can wear the skirt with a 
tailored blouse or pullover for sports wear . . . and the coat 
over a light summer frock. 

They are shown in loose-fitting or slightly fitted and belted 

styles—high neck lines or wide revers. Tailored of swanky 

tweeds, Tree-bark weaves and homespuns in blues, tans, sand 

tones, browns, greens! Lined to hem with two-season silk. Sizes 

14 to 44. Exceptional 

Values at ...... $9.95, $12.95, $17.50, $19.75, $25.00 and 29.50 


Distinctively Smart Easter 


Footwear 
PUMPS ... TIES ...STRAP STYLES 
Blue, Black and Brown Kid and Calf Leathers 


$3.95 $5.00 $7.50 


Distinctively smart and comfortable footwear is some- 
thing to be carefully considered when you come to Ed- 
monton to attend the Convention and do your Easter 
Shopping. 

At Johnstone Walker’s you are always assured of the 
season’s newest styles .. . Shoes of dependable quality! 
J. AND T. BELL... EMPRESS... SELBY and other 
*& good makes, made on comfortable lasts. 

Scores of different styles from which to choose in 
pumps, ties and straps of fine quality kid and calf 
leathers in blue ... black and brown. All sizes and 















widths. Priged at .................. $3.95, $5.00 and $7.50 
Re —— 
“Empress” ; | Johnstone Walker 
“J. and T. Bell” FY sage ae Edmonton’sOw 
“Selby” and other ESTB. Trice Es ¥i 03) 
5 Establiskd 1 


High Grade Makes. 2) a 
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Cleverly Designed Dressy Coats 


TAILORED FROM IMPORTED ALL WOOL FABRIC 
Some Trimmed with Lapin, Squirrel or Galayak 


$19.75 $25.00 


Dressy New Spring Coats with the “Printzess” label and others of an equal standard 
of tailoring! 
So cleverly styled . . . beautifully tailored and of such excellent quality fabrics 
that the majority of them are without any trimming or embellishment . . . although 
a few effectively employ Lapin . . . Squirrel . . . Galayak on their collars! 
Faultlessly tailored of imported fine all wool fabrics in navy and black. Lined to the 
hem with two-season silk crepe. Sizes 14 to 44, and stouts 164 to 263. 


PURI ITI oo oho, saa cencdan scx macancest eRe enctartiodsaacotranescniv ind $19.75 and $25.00 
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Smart New Spring Coats 


Tailored of Imported Novelty All-Wool Tweeds 
Knock-About and Dressy Styles ! ; 


A grouping of new Spring Coats from which most teach- 
ers in city, town, and country points will choose with an 
unusual degree of satisfaction ! 
Swanky new loose-fitting, knock-about styles for 
school . . . Dressy styles, fitted and belted, to slip over 
light frocks to teas, etc. 
Beautifully tailored of imported fine all wool novelty 
tweeds in greys, fawns, browns and dark navy. Lined to 
the hem with two-season silk. Sizes 14 to 44 and half 
sizes 16% to 243. 
CORNERO OU 6 oo 2s cape sew annnscepettn sep $15.00 


ae Gee of New $6.95 and $10.95 

















New Hats for Easter 
Many Replicas of Paris Creations ! 
$1.95 $2.95 $3.95 $4.95 


There’s no denying the fact that the designers of these 
Hats have drawn something MORE than inspiration from 
the creations of noted Paris designers, for in many 
instances they are replicas of Paris originals. 
SILKS and fabrics are possibly first with FINE and 
ROUGH STRAWS close seconds. 





Forward-jutting brims . . . off-the-face effects .. . 
medium and large brim sailors and smart turbans. 
Bedecked with small flowers . . . banded or bowed with 


ribbon or effectively set-off with a novelty pin or quill ! 
Good selection in the following price 
Its isdtileissslecnidiesteoneias $1.95, $2.95, $3.95, $4.95 
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THE ITALO-ETHIOPIAN TENSION 

That there will be significant changes in the near future 
in the status of the ancient land of Ethiopia seems fairly 
certain. Ethiopia is girt about by powerful neighbors, The 
Italian colony of Eritrea lies along the western shore of the 
southern half of the Red Sea for a distance of about 500 
miles. French Somaliland, small but important, guards the 
entrance by way of the strait which connects the Red Sea 
with the Gulf of Aden into the mountainous land of Ethio- 
pia. British Somaliland bordering on the Gulf of Aden ex- 
tends eastward from the French port of Djibouti until it 
joins Italian Somaliland which stretches for 1000 miles or 
more southwestward along the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

By the Franco-Italian negotiations, January of the pres- 
ent year, very important adjustments of territory were made. 
The Italian Libyan boundary was extended southward to 
include the valuable Tibesti region, France likewise gave to 
Italy 800 square kilometres of French Somaliland adjoining 
Eritrea, which brings that Italian colony to the southern 
shores of the Red Sea, and to the Strait of Babel-mandeb, 
giving Italy an advantageous position there. Also there was 
passed on to Italy by France considerable stock, together 
with a share in the control and management of the railway 
which extends from the French port Djibouti at the entrance 
of East Africa, to the Ethiopian capital, Addis Ababa—a 
distance of about 500 miles. As a result of the Laval-Musso- 
lini agreements Italy finds its position in East Africa con- 
siderably strengthened. To make that new dignity the more 
impressive, these domains will henceforth be known as 
Italian East Africa, and will be under one administration. 
General Emilio de Bono, who has been Foreign Minister to 
the colonies, has been transferred to the post of High Com- 
missioner of Italian East Africa, while Mussolini adds to 
his many and important duties that of Minister of these 
territories. He thus has direct charge of the policies of his 
African colonies. 

In addition to the above concessions on the part of 
France, there was arrived at a mutual understanding of a 
less definite nature. This was that Italy has been accorded 
a free hand to seek a solution of its problems in Eritrea 
and Somaliland. That is, both the French and the British 
governments agree to raise no diplomatic difficulties if Italy 
should find it necessary to use strong measures against its 
neighbor, Ethiopia. 

The London treaty known as the “Secret Agreement” 
between Italy, France, Great Britain and Russia, which was 
signed on May 9, 1915, on Italy’s entrance into the Great 
War, reads: “In the event of expansion of French and Eng- 
lish colonial domains in Africa at the expense of Germany, 
France and Great Britain recognize in principle Italy’s 
right to demand for herself certain compensations in the 
sense of expansion of her lands Eritrea, Somaliland and 
Libya and colonial districts on the boundaries with the 
colonies of France and England”. A connection between 
the London treaty of twenty years ago and the January 
agreements of the Laval-Mussolini conversations is clearly 
seen. The two powerful neighbors of the only independent 
native state in the dark continent will remain mute should 
the masterful Mussolini think it expedient to shake the big 
stick in the face of the Emporer of the primitive state of 
Ethiopia. 

Italy’s poverty in natural resources, its lack of minerals 


including coal, for its industries create an urge for expan- 
sion; or for some other means of securing the raw materials 
it lacks, and needs for its excessive population. That urge 
now is expressing itself in exerting pressure upon’ the weak, 
while the strong and wealthy neighbors sit by giving their 
consent to that act. pe: 

It has been Italy’s ambition to build a railway to unite 
Eritrea with the Italian Somaliland, which would necessarily 
pass through Ethiopian territory. As long ago as 1906 in 
a treaty between Italy, France and Great Britain it was 
agreed “That all construction of railways in Ethiopia join- 
ing the colonies to the west of Addis Ababa shall, insofar 
as foreign assistance is required, be carried on under <he 
auspices of Italy”. In 1925 Italy obtained from Great Bri- 
tain a promise to support with the Ethiopian Government 
any Italian request for an exclusive economic interest in 
western Ethiopia, and in the territories crossed by the above- 
mentioned railway. The Emperor of the ancient kingdom 
protested vigorously against the Anglo-Italian agreement 
to each of their governments and to the League of Nations. 
He stated that ‘‘such agreements conflict with the essential 
principles of the League,” and added the following remark, 
“The people of Ethiopia throughout their history have 
seldom met with foreigners who did not desire to possess 
themselves of Ethiopian territory and to destroy their in- 
dependence.” This independence Ethiopia has managed to 
maintain against foreign aggression until this day. 

It was on December 5th, 1934, that Italy claimed: con- 
flict had occurred on the borderland between Italian East 
Africa and Ethiopia. Italian officials said that Ethiopians 
attacked the Italian troops, while the Ethiopians maintained 
that the Italians had penetrated 75 miles beyond a pro- 
hibited border. There was a second disturbance in January 
and again each hurled at the other the obnoxious term 
“aggressor”. Emporer Haile Selassie asked Italy for the 
privilege of arbitration, which the haughty dictator pre- 
emptorily refused. In 1923 Ethiopia was admitted a full- 
fledged member of the League of Nations, so she naturally 
and rightly appeals to the League at such-times as she thinks 
her independence is threatened. After the alleged conflicts 
at Ualral and Afdub, Ethiopian villages, the League was 
embarrassed by an appeal from Emporer Haile Selassie be- 
cause of aggression on the part of Italy’s dynamic dictator. 
To discipline Mussolini required some courage and a sense 
of reserve strength which the League has not yet achieved. 
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Hence the League dealt cautiously in the emergency — 
urging that the two parties to the fracas settle the affair 
between themselves. Britain, too, who was somewhat in 
the position of mediator, advised the appellant to as near 
as possible meet Italy’s demands. Mussolini towered in wrath 
and indignation at being summoned to trial by a country 
whose right to association as a League member be doubted. 
He recalled Ethiopia was admitted to membership on con- 
dition that the slave traffic, to which she seems incurably 
addicted, be abandoned. This had not been done. On the 
other hand it developed that Italian patrols have, for the 
past five years, occupied territories given to Ethiopia by 
treaty in 1908, in which was established a definite boundary 
between Ethiopia and the Italian colonies. The delineation 
did not extend to the northern part of Somaliland, owing 
to difficulties raised at the time by Ethiopia. 

The Italian spokesmen have repeatedly affirmed that 
Italy wants no territory—yet her demands on the ancient 
kingdom are quite drastic: must salute the Italian flag, 
apologies and indemnities for losses sustained and a neutral 
zone between their territories. 

Ethiopia has accepted the neutral zone—a strip of terri- 
tory four miles wide lying between their respective lands, 
constitutes that zone. Ethiopia has agreed to Italy’s request 
that no European attached to the Ethiopian army shall be 
sent to the neutral zone; Italy grants that nomad tribes 
shall have the right to use the wells and to cross over the 
neutral zone to the wells for the need of their cattle. Now 
the Italo-Ethiopian tension has ceased to be front page 
news in the press. It will probably appear again, however, 
before very long. 

There is little doubt that Italy’s ultimate aim is to ob- 
tain Ethiopia’s consent to permit Italy to develop that 
country as a market for Italian goods, and to exploit its 
mineral wealth in accordance with the agreement concluded 
between Italy, France and Great Britain in 1906. Competi- 
tion for markets is acute and the problem is complicated 
by the fact that Japan has entered that area with competi- 
tive goods, cotton and silk selling at low price and capturing 
markets and has also obtained from the Emperor of Ethiopia 
the right to lease a huge tract of land on which the ag- 
gressive Japanese plan to settle a colony of not less than 
650,000 of their people. To add to the difficulty of the 
situation still more, German propaganda is making its en- 
trance, seeking concessions at Ethiopia’s capital, Addis 
Ababa. Of course, Italy thinks she has prior claims—there- 
fore her anxiety to be strongly entrenched at the doorway 
of Ethiopia. 

Haile Selassie, king of kings and Emperor of the an- 
cient land coeval with the Egyptian pharohs, is naturally 
suspicious of the peaceful intent behind the menacing dis- 
play of military power on the part of this Caesar of the 
20th century. However, Haile Selassie, king of the last 
remnant of native rule in the dark continent has been com- 
pelled to humble himself, believing that where he is con- 
cerned submission is the better part of valor, wher it comes 
to matching his feeble forces with those of a rampant im- 
perialist, armed with machine guns and squadrons of air- 
planes, bent on fulfilling the economic urge of imperialist 
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expansion—and though a member of the League of Nations 
there is none to espouse his cause. 


AN UNOFFICIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


On March 5th an unofficial Economic Conference open- 
ed its proceedings in Chatham House, London, the former 
home of Britain’s Prime Minister, but now the property of 
“The Royal Institute of International Affairs”. The Con- 
ference was called by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Col- 
umbia University and President of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and it is sponsored by that body. 
As is the practice of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs the discussions are closed to the public and the press. 
They impose strict secrecy on their meetings and make 
public their findings later in a carefully edited report. 

The questions under discussion at this Conference are: 
Reform of the League of Nations; Currency Stabilization; 
and Trade Barriers. About 30 delegates were present about 
half of whom are British, and perhaps eight from the United 
States. It is a group of wise men come together in a great 
world centre, engaged in research, trying to discover ways 
of improving international relations, the crying need of to- 
day. 


ARMS INVESTIGATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Arms investigation in Great Britain is conducted by 
a Commission consisting of seven members, some of whom 
are international figures. The chairman, Sir John Eldon 
Bankes, is a prominent British jurist. Sir Thomas Allen is 
at the head of the Co-operative Society. Sir Philip Gibbs is 
a well known British journalist and author, one of whose 
recent books is “The Cross of Peace”, Professor Guttridge 
is Dean of Law in the University of London and Mr. J. A. 
Spender is a noted historian and editor. Sir Kenneth Lee 
is an outstanding manufacturer in Lancashire. The only 
woman member is Dame Rachel Crowdy, who for many 
years has been an official on the staff of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. 

The powers of the Commission, we are told, are “under 
the usual form of warrant giving power to call persons 
before them to give evidence; to call for information in 
writing; to call for and examine documents’. It is not stated 
that the Commission is armed with power of search and 
could take away masses of papers for examination as was 
done by the Commission working under Senator Nye. 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald gives out the infor- 
mation that the Government departments will be allowed to 
keep back papers, which it was considered on grounds of 
public interest should not be given to the committee. He fur- 
ther says, “that all sittings should be public; but if for any 
reason with which the Chairman agrees, private sessions 
are necessary, these sessions will be held”. 

Again quoting the Prime Minister re the question of tak- 
ing evidence on oath—that the power to take evidence on 
oath was not given to Royal Commissions except in special 
circumstances, but if the Chairman found any impediment 
in his lack of being able to administer an oath to a witness 
he need only communicate with him, the Prime Minister, 
and it would be removed. 
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The following are noted as a plan about which the en- 
quiry will be held: 

1. Should Britain prohibit arms traffic by institution of a 
state monopoly? 

2. To determine steps to be taken to minimize objections 
to which private arms manufacture is said to be open 
as set forth in Article V of the League of Nations’ 
Covenant. 

3. To consider revision of Britain’s present strict control 
of arms. 





Biews on Eduration in the Eegialative 
Assembly 


A. G. Andrews, M.L.A., introduced a resolution as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved; That in the opinion of this Assembly, the 
method of financing schools should be revised so as to dis- 
tribute the burden of educational costs more equitably and 
provide for the full time operation of all schools.” 

HE subject matter of this resolution has constituted a 

problem to governments, both local and provincial for 
many years. It is a complex problem, involving the incidence 
of taxation. It is the subject of grave concern on the part 
of our cities as well as our rural municipalities. 

The time has arrived when the Province must assume a 
greater financial responsibility with respect to the operation 
of schools. This revenue should be derived, not from land 
alone, but also from intangible wealth, such as investments, 
and surplus incomes. The assessable valuation of land in 
Alberta varies from $3,000 per school district in the lowest 
to $550,000 in the highest. There are variations in the mill 
rate all the way from two mills on the dollar to sixty-five 
mills on the dollar. The unfairness of this basis is evident, 
and is recognized by the Department of Education. 

In 1925 there were approximately 66% of our. schools 
able to operate 160 days or more. 

In 1926 the Equalization Grant was brought into effect, 
whereby all districts having a lower assessed valuation than 
$75,000 were paid grants according to varying levels. While 
there were only 60% of the schools that could operate more 
than 160 days in 1925, there were 87% operating more 
than 160 days in 1927 and 96% in 1933. Thus the giving 
of Equalization Grants has performed a worthy object. 

However, in order to distribute the burden of education- 
al costs more equitably, the sources of revenue should be: 
(a) From the consolidated revenue of the province, an 

amount sufficient to provide for standard instruction; 
(b) A tax on real property of the School District: 
(1) to provide for building, equipment, caretaking, 
school supplies, and general maintenance costs; 
(2) to provide for additional courses of instruction over 
and above that provided by the Province. 

The larger administrative unit would take care of the 
cost and operation of schools much more efficiently than is 
done at the present time, and the need for this change is 
growing throughout the Province. The success of the Berry 
Creek School unit of 67 school districts is a living example 
of what can be accomplished. 





In the debate on the Bugdet, Mr. Montgomery criticised 
the Government for reducing the Equalization Grants and 
making the same retroactive. He claimed that this action 
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caused suffering in some poor school districts. He also advo- 
cated that the Government should guarantee debentures in 
school districts in default, also guarantee payment of $299,- 
000 arrears of school teachers’ salaries. The payments by 
the school districts could be spread over a period of years. 

Mr. Montgomery, Wetaskiwin, also advocated that the 
farm lands should be released from the burden of taxation 
for educational purposes and suggested a 2 per cent sales 
tax to take care of the costs of production. 

Mr. Proudfoot, Acadia, in his address recommended the 
Minister to place permissive legislation on the Statute books, 
allowing districts to form a larger administrative unit, simi- 
lar to Berry Creek. Mr. Proudfoot said he was ready to 
accept The Baker Bill in its entirety, when it is placed be- 
fore the Legislature, but in the meantime, he suggested the 
amendment already. proposed. 

He also advocated the using of the Youngstown Agri- 
cultural School as an Agricultural High School for the bene- 
fit of the Rural pupils in that district. 
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Goral News 


BORDER LOCAL 

The teachers of Warner, Milk River, and Coutts met 
early in March in Warner to organize a Local A.T.A. and 
a communication was forwarded to the local M.L.A., Mr. M. 
J. Connor, putting forth the views of the teachers of the 
district on the matters of Pensions, and Compulsory Mem- 
bership. The following Executive was elected: President, F. 
Swan, Warner; Vice President, Joseph Tisher, New Dayton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Virginia Gow, Warner; Press Re- 
presentative, Miss Mona E. Topp, Milk River. 

HANNA 

Under the able Presidency of Mr. A. W. Prime, the 
Hanna Local is functioning for the current year. Miss V. C. 
Manhard is doing the work of Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Miss J. Golley is Press Representative. The Local looks for- 
ward to several interesting and helpful meetings before the 
close of the school term. 

COALDALE 

The Coaldale Local is meeting from time to time. The 
Executive for the current year is: President, Lloyd N. 
Elliott; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss May G. Fawcett; Press 
Representative, Miss May G. Fawcett. 

COALHURST 

The teachers of Coalhurst and district are also meeting 
during the current year as an A.T.A. Local with the follow- 
ing Executive: President, Mr. E. H. Read, Shaughnessy; 
Vice President, Mr. A. Kunst, Monarch; Past President, Mr. 
M. G. Merkley, Coalhurst; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss T. 
Cleota Crowe, Coalhurst; Press Representative; Mr. Sydney 
Oliver, Coalhurst. 

COLEMAN 

The Coleman Local continues to hold successful and 
pleasant meetings of the A.T.A. For the current year Mr. 
R. Spillers is President; Miss M. Dunlop is Vice President; 
Miss B. L. Dunlop, Past President; Mr. J. Cousins, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and Miss E. Dunlop, Press Representative. 

CHAUVIN 

The Chauvin Local has been carrying on since the open- 
ing of the school term with monthly meetings. Mr. Clark 
Richardson fills the presidency; Mr. H. T. Butchart acts as 
Vice President; Mr. L. Haire is Past President on the Exec- 
utive; Miss Claire Richardson is Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Miss E. Farryan is Press Representative and Corresponding 
Secretary. The April meeting of the local will be in the 
form of a round table discussion on Social Credit. 

LETHBRIDGE 

The regular meeting of the Lethbridge Local Teachers’ 
Alliance was held in Galbraith School on February 27th. 
A letter was sent to Mr. Smeaton, M.L.A. for Lethbridge 
district, requesting that he give his support to educational 
bills which will come up during the present session of parlia- 
ment. 

A report was brought in by the Retirement Committee 
that the school board had assured the Teachers’ Alliance that 
no teacher giving efficient service would be retired at 65. A 
very favorable report was given of the card party and 
dance held recently by the Local in the Elks’ Hall. 

A motion was passed expressing appreciation of the fine 
work done by Miss E. Scott during the past year as District 
Representative. The matter of nominating a representative 
for 1935-36 was left to the District Association Executive. 
Miss C. MacEachern and Mr. George Watson were elected 
as delegates to attend the Annual General Meeting in Ed- 
monton. Arrangements were made for a special meeting of 
the Local to be held in April to discuss resolutions for the 
Easter convention. 
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CALGARY NORMAL SCHOOL 

Mr. John W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, gave the students of Calgary 
Normal School a brief talk on the advantages and functions 
of the society of teachers, Some organization was made for 
the convenience of the student body. The business officers 
elected were: President, Miss Greta Chalmers; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter Galdzinski; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Ralph 
Arrison. 

THORHILD 

The Thorhild Local held its second monthly meeting on 
March 2nd in the Thorhild school. A number of new mem- 
bers were present. 

The greater part of the time was spent in drafting reso- 
lutions to be presented at the Easter Convention. Suggestions 
for the April meeting were that teachers’ problems should 
be presented for discussion by means of a question box 
and that all members should take part in an open debate 
on present social conditions. All enjoyed a tasty lunch 
served at the close of the meeting. 

WILLINGDON 

The Willingdon A.T.A. Local held a meeting in Willing- 
don on Saturday, March 16th. There were fourteen teachers 
present. 

After the Minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and adopted, the meeting had its attention drawn to the 
drive that is being made in the province to rescind the legis- 
lation re the Board of Reference. The meeting passed a 
resolution asking the M.L.A.’s and the Government not to 
do away with the Board of Reference. The vote was unani- 
mous. 

The Local also asked the Government to pass legislation 
which will take the power away from the Board of Govern- 
ors of the University of Alberta to prevent any of the mem- 
bers of the staff of the University taking part in political 
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campaigns or accepting nominations as candidates in any 
riding. 

Resolutions were also discussed to go before the Annual 
General Meeting dealing with school grants, term contracts, 
school libraries, school supervisors, and grants for play- 
ground equipment and other matters. 

The Andrew-Myrnam District Association’s selective vote 
gives Mr. W. Tomyn, Willingdon, the pleasure of being a 
candidate for the position of District Representative for 
Northern Alberta on the Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. 
for the coming year. 

SPIRIT RIVER 

A meeting was held on March 9th by the teachers of 
Spirit River and vicinity to organize a local branch of the 
A.T.A. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Mr. K. F. 
Argue; Vice President, Mr. D. Blackie; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. A. McDougall. 

It was decided that a letter be forwarded at an early 
date to the local M.L.A. requesting his support on the 
questions of teachers’ pensions and the placing of the teach- 
ing profession on an official status. 

Due to weather, roads, etc., the attendance at this meet- 
ing was small, but it is expected that the secretary will be 
able to get in touch with teachers from outlying districts in 
plenty of time to insure a good attendance at later meetings. 

A tentative program was suggested, which sounded both 
pleasant and profitable. 

After the business arrangements were completed lunch 
was served by the hostess, Miss J. M. Henderson. 

MUNDARE—VEGREVILLE 

The first meeting of the Mundare-Vegreville Local since 
December was held at Mundare in the Public School on 
March 9th last. In the absence of the President, Mr. Kelly 
took the chair. He opened the meeting with a talk upon the 
necessity of building up a sound teaching profession. He 
further urged that teachers take their duties seriously, and 
make teaching a life-work rather than a stepping-stone. Mr. 
Kelly also outlined the work of the Central A.T.A., and 
showed that the chief aim of this body has been to give each 
teacher a stability that would enable him to devote himself 
whole-heartedly to his teaching. 

The chief object of this meeting was to frame resolu- 
tions to be sent to the Head Office in preparation for the 
Annual Meeting. After lengthy discussion, several resolu- 
tions were passed. 
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Our Teachers’ Helps Bepartment 





OUTLINE FOR MAY 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 


GRADE I 
Reading : 
As many supplementary readers as possible. Aim at 
smooth, easy reading with natural expression. 
Language 
Oral Language Lessons: P 
Aim—Expression in a compound sentenc, i.e., Play game 
of “Because’’: 
Teacher—‘“I was late for school today because ............ 
(child supplies). Child—Repeats whole sentence. 
Teacher—See if you can give me a big story with “‘be- 
cause’. Use “if” similarly. : 
Note: In “Because” game, cause is last; in “If”? game, con- 
dition is first. 
Talks: (1), (2), and (3)—as in April Outline. (4) Jap- 
anese or Chinese life and customs, 
Games: “I went”, “I have been’. 
Pictures: Japanese children—See Art Course. 
Stories: Lion and Mouse; Cherry Tree Children; Joseph 
and his Coat; Nature Stories (Burgess Books). 
Written Work: Written sentences about suggested topics. 
Original sentences. 
Social Studies: Farm unit—the horse and varied work on 
the farm, grains and vegetables. 
Memorization 
What is Pink? Boats Sail on the Rivers. My Mother Dear 
is Sweeter Far. 
My mother dear is sweeter far, 
Than all the lovely ladies are. 
Kindness is written on her face, 
She scatters joy in every place. 
My love is hers and year by year 
She seems more lovely and more dear. 
Piper, piper. (Rose Fyleman). Sun and Rain. 
Arithmetic 
Finish combinations and separations. Review recogni- 
tion of families. Oral work in addition in the higher de- 
cades, 48/4, 53/4; column addition. Writing number names. 
Oral use of 4 and 4. Oral problems involving the use of 
these fractions, as well as simple applications of all pupils’ 
number knowledge. 
Hygiene 
Exercise and Play—Play outdoors for health. Import- 
ance of fresh air. Be good sports. 
Social Hygiene—Very good suggestions will be found 
in the Course of Studies. 


Nature Study 

The unfolding of buds on twigs placed in water in class- 
room; Balm of Gilead, Poplar, Manitoba Maple; early spring 
flowers, as pasque flower, coltsfoot, violet and buckbean. 

The young birds and how they quickly learn to take care 
of themselves. 

The aquarium containing some plant life to keep water 
sweet; tadpoles, caddis larvae; observations of life in the 
aquarium, and in sloughs out-of-doors. 

A jar containing wrigglers, changing into mosquitoes. 

Writing 
Teach capitals: C, M,N. 
GRADE II 
Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) The Months. (2) The Raindrop. (3) 
Over in the Meadow. (4) The Rainbow Bridge. (5) The Two 
Kittens. (6) Supplementary Reader. 
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(b) Literature and Memorization — (1) The Daisies. 
(2) The Brown Thrush. (3) Marching Song. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Daniel in the Den of Lions. 
(2) Queen Victoria. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—Our Garden, Our Early Flowers, Arbor 
Day, May Day. 

(b) Teach can’t, won’t, don’t, wouldn’t, couldn’t, 
shouldn’t. Review correct form of could have, have to, 
and ought to. 

(c) Teach opposites: big, little; hot, cold; long, short; 
white, black; good, bad; light, dark; night, day; clean, dirty; 
soft, hard; back, front, ete. (see page 26.) 

Citizenship 

First Week—Longer evenings—outdoor play. Special 
talks on safety-first. Need of policeman—reasons for obey- 
ing his orders. Dramatization of situations showing disorder 
resulting from non-compliance of rules and regulations. 

Second Week—Helping at Home Week, Helping to get 
garden ready. Preparation, planting and care of own little 


‘garden. Helping Mother in all ways possible. 


Third Week—Out-Door Week. Review care of boule- 
vards and public parks, especially at the growing season. 
Building of bird houses. Care of birds’ nests and eggs, etc. 
Conduct on swings, slides, etc. provided in the Parks. Em- 
pire and Victoria Day celebrations. 

Fourth Week—Saving Week. Saving of coppers. Care 
of clothes, Cleaning shoes to help preserve leather and as 
well as to aid appearance. Saving of flowers and birds, etc. 

Spelling 

May and June. 

Use these two months for a final review of the words 
which have given difficulty. 

Teach words needed for language work. Suggestions: 
Names of birds, flowers, animals, seasons, days, months, 
holidays, numbers, words from the reader, parts of the body 
as arm, finger, foot, etc. 

Arithmetic 
Column addition to 49. Counting by 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 


’ 9 to 50. Endings extended into the higher decades as 
8 8 


6 5 
47 66 


Dictation of numbers in words and figures, of sums of 
money. Addition may be extended to two columns of not 
more than 6 or 7 addends per column. Pint, quart and 
gallon. Problems continued. Use of tests to determine 
pupils who have not yet mastered addition and subtraction 
facts. 

Nature Study 

Animals: beaver and coyote. 

Plants: Change in color of trees. Dandelion, buffalo 
bean; violets, shooting stars. 

Birds: woodpeckers—red-headed, downy, flicker. Black- 
birds—red-winged blackbird. Meadow lark. Swallow—barn 
swallow, bank swallow. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

First Week: Safety First—(a) Crossing streets and rail- 
way tracks, (b) Danger from matches, hot ashes, bonfires, 
and hanging wires. 

Second Week: Care of scratches, cuts, bruises and burns. 

Third Week: Social Hygiene—Keep good company; be 
fair in work and play; help others; be kind to animals. 

Fourth Week: Social Hygiene (cont’d)—Be polite; help 
smaller children and old people; be cheerful and happy; 
read good books. 









Albion Block 
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GRADE Iil Reading and Literature 

Silent—Florence Nightingale. Library Books. 

Oral—A Nest in a Pocket. How the Indians got the 
Corn. At the Zoo. 

Story Telling—The Golden Touch. Pandora’s Box. 

Memory—Selections from Joseph and his Brethren. The 
Wonderful Fishing of Peterkin Spray. 

Dramatization—Own Selections. 

Language 

(a) Oral—A trip in an Auto; A Hike; The First Dande- 
lion; If I were a Fairy; A Visit to the Zoo; What I saw in 
Woolworth’s. Finishing a half-told story. 

(b) Formal—Review there, their; here, hear; to, too, 
two; and teach sit, sat, set; rise, rose, raise; lie, lay; don’t, 
doesn’t. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—General review. 

Citizenship 

Arbor Day—Clean up—(a) yards, gardening, care of 
boulevards, etc. (b) Appreciation of Public Parks, keeping 
parks, streets and recreation grounds clean, waste paper. 
(c) Empire Day — Patriotism. Victoria Day — Birthday. 
(d) Stories: 1. The Little Acorn (Emerald Story Book). 
2. Laura Secord. 3. The Story of Proserpine. 4. The Boy 
who Discovered Spring. (Emerald Story Book, by Ada M. 
Skinner). 

Arithmetic 

1. Teach 9 and 10 times (multiplication and division), 
1/9 and 1/10. 2. Review the simple operations, using every 
possible variety in form or wording of questions. 

Nature Study 

Encourage child to make first hand observation of habitat 
of plants, arrangement of parts of flowers. Pussy-willows— 
note flowers before leaves to facilitate pollenation by wind. 
See “Fly-Away and Other Seed Travellers”’. 

Geography 

1. Life in Japan, (a) Location of Japan; Journey from 
Hawaii. (b) Appearance and dress of people. (c) Japanese 
homes. (d) Games played by Japanese children; Feast of 
Dolls, Feast of Flags. (e) The story of silk. 2. London, “The 
Heart of the Empire”. 3. The Emerald Isle. 4. The Land 
of the Heather. 

Hygiene 
First Aid—Care of cuts, burns, bruises, etc, 
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The needs of the young people of today 
have been met in Birks’ lovely Coronet series 
of diamond engagement rings. Platinum, 
fashioned in the latest styles, and priced 
from $75.00 to $150.00. Six different models, 
each with matching wedding ring. And, of 
course, each with the traditional security of 
the Birks’ guarantee. 
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GRADE IV 
Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—The Pot of Gold. A Legend of Ath- 
leney. 

Oral Reading—Jackanapes. The First English Singer. 

Literature—The Sun in the Woods. Arachne. The Un- 
known Painter. 

Memory Work—The Clouds. Spring Song. 

Story—Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Language 

Review. 

Arithmetic 

All types of division and multiplication; exercises within 
reasonable limits. Variety of problems involving simple 
application of the four processes, Form habit of checking 
answers in all four processes. 

Spelling 
Review Term’s Work: Memory Work Spelling. 
History and Citizenship 

Self-control—In food, in speech, in thought, in action. 

Empire Day—(a) Patriotism. (b) Loyalty—to school, 
to city, to Empire. 

Early Days in Alberta. 

Nature Study 

May and June: 

Detailed insect study as per Course of Study. 

Wild Flower Recognition—E.g. shooting star, vetches, 
bed straw, wild columbine, red lily, prairie pink, prairie 
rose, etc. 

Garden Flower Recognition — E.g. lilac, poppy, iris, 
peony, delphinium, columbine, bleeding heart, ete. 

Perhaps one lesson per month on seasonal changes re 
occupations of people, streams, plant and animal life of 
community. 

N.B. Teachers are warned not to confuse Recognition 
Study and Detailed Study 

_ Hygiene 

Safety First—Choosing safe places to play; crossing 
streets or railway tracks; danger from matches, bonfires, 
hot ashes, hanging wires; getting on and off. street cars; 
care of a scratch, cut, bruise or burn. 

Geography 

1. In Beautiful Burma. (a) Location on the globe. (b) In 
the rice fields. (c) A tiger hunt. (d) The snake charmer. 
(e) The road to Mandalay. 2. A Trip to Banana Land. 
(a) Journey on steamer of Great White Fleet to Costa Rica. 
(b) The banana plantation. (1) Buildings on plantation. 
(2) Preparing the jungle for planting the banana roots. 
(3) The growth of the plant. (4) Cutting the bunches of 
green bananas. (5) Transportation of bananas to port. 
(6) Handling of bananas on board ship. 

GRADE V 

Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Psalm of David. 

Silent Reading—The Loss of the Brig. 

Literature—The Song of the Brook. 

Story Telling—The Flying Dutchman. 

Memory Work 

The Grasshopper, Keats. 24 or 23rd Psalm. Ingratitude— 
“Poems Every Child Should Know’’. Robin Hood in the For- 
est Stood, From “Learning to Speak and Write’. 

Spelling 
Review Term’s Work. Words from other subjects. 
Hygiene 

Foods—1. Carbohydrates. 2. Minerals. 3. Importance of 

coarse foods and. water. 4. Care of foods. 
History 

Stories of surveying for C.P.R. main line, and of the 
building of it. Stories of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police in the early days and in later times, 

Citizenship 

Forethought in speech and action. 

Geography 

1. Animal Life. 2. Points of-Interest in Alberta’s Moun- 

tain Parks. 3. Railways. 4. Land Survey. 
Arithmetic 

1. Miscellaneous tables. 2, Various types of problems 
including application of addition and subtraction of easy 
fractions. 

GRADE VI Reading and Literature 
Literature—Torch of Life. Lochinvar. 
Memorization—Choice of: The River. Famous Men. Re- 

cessional. 

Oral Reading—Review Difficult Lessons. 

Silent Reading—Pioneer’s Wife. 

Story Telling—The Cid. 
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Language 


A. Thorough Review of Course. B. Encourage imagina- 
tion in original stories. 


‘May and June: 


2 Grammar he 

(a) Completion of the Predicate—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Complete the predicate of sentences. (2) Underlining 
the completions of predicates, 

(b) Review. 

N.B. Formal Grammar does not begin until the pupil 
has reached Grade VII. Therefore it should not be taken as 
a separate and definite subject but should be combined 
with Composition. Use the authorized text, “Learning to 
Speak and Write”’. 


History 

Western Canada Explored—Fur traders and other ad- 
venturous spirits. Rare feats of daring and endurance. Co- 
operation with the Red Man, The Indian ae indispensable. 

In exploration as in the fur trade the White Man and 
the Red linked hands—Radisson and Groseillers, Verendrye, 
Hearne, MacKenzie and Fraser. These on foot and by canoe 
(the Indian’s contribution) traversed the vast stretches of 
— woodland and mountain—Great stalwarts of our 
and. 

With equal courage and perhaps a finer, nobler spirit, 
our pioneers of today go forth finding pathways through 
the air, discovering, exploring, succoring the sick, bringing 
aid to the distressed. 

Arithmetic 
May and June: 

Something about graphs and decimais (in money). Prob- 
lems and Review. 

Hygiene 

Summary of good health habits; Value of play and 
games. 

Nature Study 

1. Two insects: Butterflies and Moths, House-fly, Grass- 
hopper. 2. One spring flower: crocus, catkins. 


Geography 
Mexico; Central America; West Indies; South America— 
position, shape, coast line, people, surface features. 
GRADE VII 
Spelling 
(a) Complete supplementary words—28. (b) New words 
from other subjects. 
Language 
1. Business Letters. E.g. Application for a position. Re- 
view other types. 
2. Discussion of model sentences and paragraphs from 
general reading. 
8. Correction of Errors, See Course of Study, page 80. 
Note: The correction work should be carried on through- 
out the year. A rather interesting booklet, “The King’s 
English Drill’ by Rosamond De Wolfe Archibald, provides 
some novel exercises for this purpose. 


Grammar 
The Possessive forms—(1) With a compound Noun. 
(2) With a plural proper Noun. (3) With a compound 
Subject or Object. (4) With double possessive. 
Geography 
Egypt, Cape to Cairo Railroad, Suez Canal. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Review work of previous grades, Allow one week for 
each of the following systems: (a) Digestive System. (b) 
Excretory System. (c) Circulatory System. (d) Respiratory 
System. 
History and Civics 
Later Immigration and Settlement. (a) Immigrants from 
various countries. (b) The Great West—(1) Hudson’s Bay 
Company. (2) Selkirk. (3) Gold Rush of 1856—British 
Columbia. (4) Confederation. (5) The C.P.R. (6) Saskat- 
chewan Rebellion. (7) Grand Trunk and Canadian North- 
ern Railways. 
GRADE VIII 
Reading and Literature 
May and June: 
Completion of unfinished work and review. 
Grammar 
May and June: 
General review. Tests to cover the year’s work. 
Geography 
Canada (continued) (e) Canada’s Fisheries—1. Most 
valuable sea fisheries in the Western Hemisphere _be- 
long to Canada. 2. Pacific Fisheries—stress salmon fishing 


and canning, and halibut fishing. 3. Atlantic Fisheries. 
(a) Most extensive lobster fisheries in the world. Trade in 
canned lobster. (b) Cod and haddock—fresh and cured. 
(c) Sardines—New Brunswick. 4. Fresh water fisheries in 
large lakes—whitefish, trout, pickerel. (f) Manufacturing. 
1. Importance of cheap hydro-electric power in development 
of Canadian industries. Canada second only to the U.S. in 
amount. of hydro-electric power developed. Note that most 
hydro-electric development has taken place in Ontario and 
Quebec, the two provinces which lack coal. 2. Locate the 
following centres for leading manufacturing industries, in 
addition to those noted in previous sections: Meat packing; 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton. Flour Milling: Port 
Colborne, Moose Jaw, Calgary. Automobiles: Windsor, 
Oshawa. Electrical apparatus: Peterboro. Oil refining: 
Sarnia. Agricultural implements: Hamilton, Toronto. Sugar 
refining: Montreal, Vancouver. Cement: Hull. Chemicals: 
Shawinigan Falls. Textiles. Sherbrooke. 3. Note that many 
companies with headquarters in the U.S, have established 
large factories in Canada not only to meet the requirements 
of people of Canada for their products, but also to take 
advantage of preferential tariff for trade with other parts 
of the British Empire. The automobile, agricultural imple- 
ments and electrical industries are good examples of this. 
Correlate with Citizenship. (g) Transportation facilities in 
Canada. 1. Review railway transportation and St. Lawrence 
waterways by considering routes of transportation of wheat 
from Prairie Provinces to ports of Vancouver, Montreal, 
Churchill, St. John and Halifax. 2. Development of Macken- 
zie and Yukon River Systems as highways. 3. Trans-Canada 
automobile highway. 4. Aviation in Canada. (a) Air mail. 
(b) Passenger service. (c) Forest patrol. (d) Aerial photo- 
graphic survey. (e) Mineral exploration. (f) “Errands of 
mercy”. (h) Trade and Commerce—1. Bulk of trade with 
the British Isles and the United States. List the principal 
commodities that are (a) exported to, (b) imported from 
these countries. 2. Canada’s trade relations with (a) rest 
of British Empire, (b) Orient, (c) Continental Europe, 
(d) South America. 3. Note that most of Canadian exports 
and imports are transported in Canadian vessels or vessels 
owned in the British Isles. 

ALL SUBJECTS NOT SPECIFICALLY MENTIONED— 
REVIEW. 





The Bon Marche Millinery 
and Dry Goods Store 


738-738A—17 Ave. West CALGARY Phone R1363 


We cordially invite you to inspect our 
large and varied selection of New Spring 
Millinery. 


The last word in Smart Hats ! compris- 
ing the New Fine Meora and Italian Straws, 


Pari Buntels, and Taffetas. In styles such as 
the Regency Bonnet, Sailors, The New 
Tweeds, Flower Trimmed Hats and Off-the- 
Face Hats. Priced from 


$1.95 to $7.95 


Our Dry Goods Department is complete 
with the Newest in Hosiery, Gloves, Lovely 
Prints, Silk Underwear, Notions, Etc. 


All Branded and Guaranteed Merchandise 
at lowest prices. 
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“I WOULD LOVE” TO ASSIST YOU 
TO MARCH ON TO 


YOUR CONVENTION 


DRESSED 
IN THE NEWEST FOR SPRING 


signed “Rosalie” 
AT BINNINGS 


Here’s “My Latest Suit” Story 


THE THREE PIECE SUITS are so practical—the top coat 
feels so comfortable on chilly spring days, while the 
TWO PIECE tailored suits look natty and trim when the 
sun warms up tthe air, these three piece companion suits— 
you will wear them with ease and smartness. 

PURO GOB: vp scicce cettchocdtgerncectapetansmppaseakyacs $17.50 to $29.50 


THE TWO PIECE SWAGGERS are more becoming than ever, 
the new lengths are so exclusive and good looking. THE 
SHORT COAT SUITS with pleated, box, or butcher boy 
backs are the last word. Buttons! Pleats! Belts! and 
newest details, all play such a big part this season, and 
such a wide range of newest cloths, Monotones! Tweeds! 
Woodsy Tweeds! Worsteds! 

And so inexpensively priced .................. $10.95 to $25.00 





Millinery Prices say “Choose Early” 
Bonnets and Brims Are the Beauties 


That Bloom This Spring 


A GRAND NEW SHIPMENT! I have just removed them from 
their tissues—the gayest little hats ever—Brims that turn 
up. in the most bewitching manner . . . Off-the-Face Hats 
that show your best poirits . . . Bonnets that maks you a 
fragile little baby or a round ‘face dimpling cherub . 

In Smart New Straws. All the new colors. And for ali 
their beauty they are so moderately priced— 


$1.95 $2.95 $3.95 up to $6.95 
And Here’s a Smart Answer to Your 


Spring Coat Problem 


STUNNING WOOL TWEEDS in fashionable tailored ways— 
many smartly fur trimmed—UNTRIMMED types in novel- 
ty styles showing fascinating necklines and new sleeves. 
DRESSY types in Wool Crepes and Novelty Wools with 
interesting touches of fur. Our insistence on quality will 
win your appreciation of the “HIDDEN VALUES” in 
linings and tailoring so important to the lasting quality 
of a good coat. 


$7.95 $10.95 $12.95 up to $39.75 


Please Do Drop In 


WHEN YOU ARE ON YOUR WAY to Edmonton (or upon 
your return) I would just love to show you all the beau- 
tiful New Spring Clothes. 


I sincerely hope that your convention will be a _ real 
success. 


—Signed “Rosalie”’ 


INNING 


LIMITED 


118—8th Ave.W., Calgary 
WHERE SMART WOMEN SHOP 








Classroom Gints 


Junior Grade Nature Study 

Seat Work involving Silent Reading, Composition, Spell- 
ing and Nature Study Review. 
Exercise I. 
meadow lark—cheerful—flits—pasture 
robin—hoasely—perches—Chick-a-daa- daa-daa. 
bluebird—noise—-hops—Caw! Caw! 
flicker_—friendly_—flaps—Clicker! ! Clicker! Cliker! 
crow—yellow breasted—red breast 
chickadee—golden wings—worms 
Sentences in I refer to bird number 1 and so on. Write 
out the sentences filling in the blanks from the above lists. 





Pg oot 





(1) The is a yellow .................. bird. She nests 
in the on a fence post to sing. 
(2) The a fellow. He has a ............ 
nina nane ine He .................... about in our garden looking for 
eensabadiberdeuints The .................. comes very early in the 
REI, BED xsceveets-oappnaie about with two or three others along 
MOUND, OUR, GE eae tease ecb tinig:t scans cecnn sees Sate devas arcmin a 7 
you will hear and then see a ee ee 
I AO RO heed einen iaciiadianecs tonne ee SD Ce ckarectontcncesas 
ON cin caicearens n the morning and wakes us up. “.............. ! 
ie seinen ” be Toshan: and .................. Slowly to the nearest 
tree. (6) rane TID: pos cavachvcinicutons stays with us all 
the year round. “..............-... ,’ you may hear both summer 


and winter. (The mwa will readily recognize the vocabu- 
lary training involved in such an exercise.) 
Exercise II, (Similar in treatment to I.) 


1. meadow lark—shy—insects—Laziness will kill you! 
2. robin—tunefully—black cap—Cheer up! Cheerily! 

8. bluebird—flits—mud and grass—Cheer up! 

4. flicker—beats—hole in a dead tree. 

5. crow—ant hill—wisps of straw and feathers 

6. chickadee—grasshoppers—rough sticks 

(1) In the early morning the ~.........-.-.-..- -------.--0------ seems 
to have little to do but sing. Has he a favorite telegraph 
pole near the + chool? ae he atc !’ There’s his 
song. You had better hurry off to school. (2) “..............-..- 7” 
There is another bird song. That is the ............, I am glad 


he doesn’t talk about laziness too. Look for his nest of 
saa ei (3) There is a flash of blue! Another! Those 


RE FO ic ecenereicciste They are rather .................. of people, 
but are very ene ease S make the nest. 
(4) Tap, tippy-tap, tap, tap! That is the -.................. The 
telephone RO NN in nacncseock TN ree Ta His pantry 
IN sich ennc Rh ee cie anand BN 80. BENIN ines hanenes 
(5). er the slow black wings flap up and down. That is 
iene Boies eka He is flying off to his nest made of -............. 
shapes donkey (6) There is our little friend, the busy ............... 
You may see his .................. BNO eins iy--nsainnss from tree to 
fence. He is searching for ................... 


Exercise III. (a) Ask three questions about the robin 
using the words: food; color; song. (b) Answer each of 
these questions as you wish. Will you need any of these 
words: breast, cheerily, lawn, garden, worms, rain, pulls, 
early morning? 

Exercise IV. Here is a riddle that I have written about 
the Flicker:I beat out my song on the telephone pole. 

I care not who stops to see, 

For safe is my nest in its a high hole 

In the branch of an old dead tree. Who am 1’ ? 

Now you write one about any bird you wish. Mine is a 

rhyme, but yours does not have to be, It could be more like 

this: 

I’m a noisy fellow. 

Clicker! Clicker! Clicker! 

Look at my golden wings in the sun! 

Do you know what I have hidden in this hole in the old 
dead tree? 

My nest! My nest! 

Do you know what I like best to eat? 

Ants! What is my name? 

Try to make your riddle interesting. What do you put at 

the end of a question? Use some questions as well as telling 

sentences. Look at Exercises I and II for any words you 

may need in writing your riddles. 

Junior Grade Nature Study Material—Here is some 
material drawn from the Educational Leaflets of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies (1775 Broadway, 
New York City) which may help you with your: Nature 
Study Story and discussion periods. The Bluebird. Before 
more than the first notes of the spring song have sounded 
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in the distance, bluebirds are to be seen by twos. and threes 
about the edge of old orchards, or along .open roads where 
the skirting trees have crumbled, or..decaying knot-holes 
have left tempting nooks for the tree-trunk birds, with 
which the bluebirds may be classed... . 

As with many other species of migrant birds, the male 
is the first to arrive; and he does not seem..to. be particu- 
larly interested in house-hunting..until the arrival of the 
female, when the courtship begins without. delay, and the 
delicate purling song, with the refrain, ‘“Dear,.dear, think 
of it, think of it,’’ and. the low two-syllabled answer of the 
female, are head in every orchard. (Satis. N. Coleman in 
her ‘‘Creative Music: for the Home’’ says, “The bluebird’s 
song is a sweet, short warble like the one given below: 
48 4-- 54 3--48 4-- 54 3) He takes kindly, to settling in a 
bird-box, or a hole in a fence-post, telegraph-pole, or. out 
building; but a tree hole must have been his first home, and 
he has a strong feeling in its favor. Thebuilding of the nest 
is not a difficult operation—merely the gathering of a few 
wisps of straw, with some chance feathers.for a. lining. 

The labor of preparing the home seems to. be shared 
by both parents, as are the duties of hatching and feeding 
the young. The number of eggs varies,. six. being the maxi- 
mum, and they are usually pale blue; now and then, how- 
ever, a nest is found containing pure white eggs. Two 
broods are usually raised each year, and three are said to 
be not uncommon; for Bluebirds are active during a long 
season, and though the first nest is made before the middle 
of April, one year a brood left the box over my rose-arbor 
on September 12. 

The young bluebirds are spotted thickly on throat and 

back, after the manner of the. young of their cousin, the 
robin; but in this case the feathers of the back are spotted, 
the breast feathers having dusky edges, giving a speckled 
effect. ‘ 
As parents, the bluebirds are tireless, both in supplying 
the young with insect-food and in attending to the sanita- 
tion of the nest, the wastage being taken away and dropped 
at a distance. This is done at almost incredibly short inter- 
vals, displaying the wonderful rapidity of digestion, and the 
immense amount of labor required to supply with grist the 
mill inside every little speckled throat, 

The food of the nestlings consists of insects, among them 
many, such as canker-worms, which men are very glad to 
get rid of. The fully grown birds capture insects also, but 
vary their diet at all seasons by eating berries and: small 
fruits. In autumn and early winter cedar and honeysuckle 
berries, the grape-like clusters of fruit of the ‘poison: ivy, 
that of the bittersweet, are all consumed according to their 
needs. 

The Flicker—The Flicker is the largest of our common 
woodpeckers, and has a more marked individuality than 
any of them. It does the most unconventional, unheard of 
things, which no other woodpecker would think of doing. 
It seems to be possessed of a strong curiosity, as it is for- 
ever longing to look into places where you would never 
think it had any real business. Frequently it will go into 
barns, or more deserted houses, and fly about exploring 
every nook and cranny, but for what it is hunting on such 
occasions I have never been able to determine. 
Woodpeckers as a family secure their living chieffly by 
examining the bark of trees or picking into decayed wood, 
but the Flicker, which has its own way of doing things, 
seldom looks in such places for food. When it is hungry, you 
will usually find it on the ground hopping along in the ‘grass 
or disturbing the fallen leaves in the woods. It eats beetles, 
moths, butterflies and a variety of other insects. Now and 
then it takes a little fruit as dessert, most of which comes 
from trees not cultivated for human food: Some of the 
fruits it eats are: choke-cherry, wild black cherry, dogwood 
and Virginia creeper. 

Of all the list of things that Nature has provided so 
abundantly for the food of wild birds the flicker likes noth- 
ing so well as ants, These he gets by tearing up their hills 
with his bill. This operation,-of course, excites the ants 
very much, and when he begins his work of destroying 
their little, circular, funnel-shaped fortifications, the word 
is quickly carried down through the intricate tunnels be- 
neath the surface that. something terrible is, happening. 
Out rush the ants to see what is the disturbance, and there 
stands the flicker ready to catch them on its long sticky 
tongue, which is shot out continually for the purpose. 

All woodpeckers lay their eggs in: holes, which they ex- 
cavate in trees for the purpose. The Flicker is no exception 
to this rule, for although it has wandered far afield in some 
other habits, it has not yet lost the instinct inherited from 
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Where Spring’s Smartest 
Styles Convene 


be 





ACHERS ! There’s a big convention in pro- 

gress at Spence’s now. 
All the finest footwear creations of the Spring of 
1935 have gathered there for their annual meeting 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Spence, who spent 
weeks in Eastern Canada personally selecting the 
delegates for this most important and exclusive 
Spring assemblage. See these lovely delegates of 
Fashion that are registering their attendance at “the 
Home of Good Shoes’, NOW ! 


SPENCE’ 


The Home of Good Shoes 
Next door to the Bank of Montreal 


130-132 Eighth Avenue West Calgary 




















thousands of years of ancesters to dig a hole for its nest 
in the limb or body of some dead tree. Now and then you 
will find the nest in a tall dead stump left standing in a 
corn-field or a cotton-field. I recall a pair that for three 
years in succession made their home in the dead upright 
limb of a locaust-tree that stood beside a path along which 
at least two or three hundred persons passed daily. They 
come into the towns and dig their holes in telephone poles. 

The eggs are pure white and usually range in number 
from four to six. One of the most unprepossessing objects 
in the world is a young flicker from the moment it is 
hatched until the feathers begin to appear many days later. 
Most young creatures are attractive, but who could love a 
baby flicker? It is absolutely naked, the skin is slack and 
wrinkled, and the body has no semblance to the beautiful 
proportions it will later assume. 

(To the Teacher: The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, publishes Educational 
Leaflets, 54x84 inches, each having four pages of descriptive 
text, a separate colored plate, and a separate outline on 
drawing paper intended to be colored. These leaflets are 
sold at 5c each, but no order is accepted for less than 25c.) 

Junior Grade Hygiene. (Grades III and V particularly 
for this month.) 

Care of the Teeth—The Hygiene text will furnish you 
with ample material on what might be called the external 
causes of tooth decay: injury to the enamel, tartar, placques, 
etc. and furnishes you also with suggestions as to the proper 
care teeth need to prevent or remedy these causes of decay. 

I would like to add a supplementary note, made up from 
health bulletins as to the place diet plays in the formation 
of strong teeth and their preservation in that condition. 

Calcium (or lime), phosphorus and Vitamin D build 
strong bones and teeth. 

Calcium or lime: Milk is the richest of all common foods 
in lime and this factor alone would make it one of the most 
necessary foods in the child’s diet. Fruit and vegetables, 
particularly green vegetables, also contain lime, but the 
chief source is milk and its products with the exception of 
butter, which contains no calcium. 

Phosphorus is also present in milk, but unlike calcium 
which is represented best by milk, it is quite readily obtain- 
able in a variety of foods; whole grains, fish, eggs and 
meat. 
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Vitamin D is the rarest of all vitamins in natural foods. 
Its absence can be made up to some extent by sunbathing 
or “bottled sunshine”—cod liver oil. 

It would appear then that milk, fruit, vegetables (par- 
ticularly green vegetables) sunshine and cod liver oil are 
the recipe for good teeth. 

The Dominion Government publishes a pamphlet “Why 
and How to Use Milk”: Department of Agriculture, Pam- 
phlet No. 36, which would be worth a teacher’s considera- 
tion in connection with this question: the regener. of good 
teeth and their care. Among other things the pamphlet gives 
recipes for cream soups of the sort that a teacher would 
wish to make for a hot noon lunch. It gives as well an 
interesting estimate of the proportion of money that should 
be spent on milk and milk products in planning the diet 
for the family. 

How much of your expenditure for food buys dairy 
products? Dr. Sherman, Columbia University, says the fol- 
lowing is a wise division of each $10 spent:— 

Milk and its products (Butter, Ice Cream, Cheese) $ 4.40 
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A question of this kind, of course, is not a matter for 
school room teaching only. Here is common ground for 
parents and teachers at the Parent Teachers’ Association 
next meeting. So much involved in the teaching of Hygiene 
is matter on which parents and teachers must cooperate. 
Some Seat Work for Intermediate Grades Involving Silent 

Reading and Composition Based on Nature Study 

(To the Teacher: Do you ever use Silent Reading Exer- 
cises that are outside the reading material of the Readers 
in these grades? It is a valuable piece of seat. work if you 
have any way of putting the material in the hands of the 
pupils. To the city teacher I have no other suggestion than 
mimeographing, but the rural teacher may easily use the 
magazine itself in rotation. I have often planned the seat 
work for a given group by giving pupil No. 1 a single copy 
of reading material while others began their regular black- 
board seat work. As soon as One finished, he handed it to 
Two who immediately stopped other work and on comple- 
tion of the special exercise, returned to regular work again, 
handing the material to the third pupil and so on. The fol- 
lowing story “How To See’the Wood Folk” is adapted from 
“Two Little Savages” by Ernest Thompson Seton.) 

How to See the Wood Folk 

One of the important lessons that Yan learned was this: 
In the woods the silent watcher sees the most. The great 
difficulty in watching was how to pass the time, and the 
solution was to sit and sketch. Reading would have done had 
books been at hand, but not so well as sketching, because 
then the eyes are fixed on the book instead of the woods, 
and the turning of the white pages is apt to alarm the 
shy wood folk. 

Thus Yan put in many hours making drawing of things 
about the edge of the pond. As he sat one day in stillness a 
minnow leaped from the water and caught a fly. Almost 
immediately a kingfisher that had been shooting past stop- 
ped in air, hovered, and darting downward, came up with 
a minnow in its beak, flew to a branch to swallow its prey, 
but no sooner got there when a chicken-hawk flashed out 
of a thick tree, struck the kingfisher with both feet and 
bore him downward to the bank—in a moment would have 
killed him, but a long, brown creature rushed from a hole 
in the bank and sprang on the struggling pair, to change 
the scene in a twinkling. The three strugglers separated, the 
hawk to the left, the kingfisher to the right, the minnow 
flopped back into the pool and the mink was left on the 
shore with a mouthful of feathers and looking very foolish. 
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_ _ Yan made several hiding-places where he found that 
living things were most likely to be seen. First the water 
with muskrats and occasionally a mink, next the little marsh, 
alway there, but greatly increased now by the back-up of 
the water. Here one or two field-mice were at home. Close 
at hand was the thick woods, where partridges and black 
squirrels were sometimes seen. 

Yan was here one day sketching the trunk of a Hemlock 
to pass the watching time, but also because he had learned 
to love that old tree. 

A downy woodpecker had digged a worm out of a log 
by labor that most birds would have though ill-paid by a 
dozen such worms. A chipmunk had come nearer and near- 
er till it had actually run over his foot and then scurried 
away chattering in dismay at its own rashness; finally a 
little cock chickadee sang, “Sprig soon—spring soon,” when 
a brown furry form hopped noiselessly from the green leaves 
by the pond, skipped over a narrow bay without wetting 
its feet, paused once or twice, then in the middle of the 
open glades it sat up in plain view—a rabbit. It sat so 
long and so still that Yan first made a sketch that took 
three or four minutes, then got out his watch, and timed 
it for three minutes longer before it moved in the least. 
Then it fed for some time and Yan tried to make a list of 
the things it ate and the things it shunned, but could not 
do so with certainty. 

A noisy flicker came out and alighted close by on a 
dried branch. The rabbit, or really a northern hare, “froze” 
—that is, became perfectly still for a moment—but the 
flicker marks were easy to read and had long ago been 
learned as the uniform of a friend, so the rabbit resumed 
his meal, and when the flicker flew again he paid no heed. 
A crow passed over, and yet another. “No; no danger from 
them.” A red-shouldered hawk wailed in the woods; the 
rabbit heard that and every other sound, but the red-should- 
er is not dangerous and he knew it. A large hawk with 
red tail circled silently over the glade, and the rabbit froze 
on the instant. That same red tail was the mark of a 
dreaded foe, How well bunny had learned to know them all! 

Silent Reading Exercise (Plus Composition) 
(Answers to these questions must be written correctly and 
clearly in Composition books and must show that you are 
thinking. ) 

1, If you wish to be a true “naturalist’”—one who knows 
the woods, the flowers, the animals, the birds—as did Yan 
and Ernest Thompson Seton, what is one of the first im- 
portant lessons you must learn? 

2. If you are going to be a really good watcher: (a) You 
must learn to sit still for a long time. What will help you 
to do this? (b) You must learn to look closely. Is there 
anything that Yan did that helped him in this? (c) It helps 
you to watch well if you have questions in your mind that 
you want answered. What question was there in Yan’s mind 
about the rabbit? 3. Make a list of all the birds you saw. 
Put a cross after those you know yourself. 4. Do the same 
with the animals mentioned. 5. Does this story raise any 
questions in your mind that you would like answered? 
Write one down. (Do you, for example, know the flicker’s 
“ygniform” as well as Bunny does?). 6. (a) Notice the 
words that Seton uses to describe the Kingfisher: “shooting 

ast; hovered; darting downward’’. He is able to use these 
Loaiua he has been a close watcher. Now find the word 
that he uses to describe how the crow flies. Why would 
“darted” not be a good word to describe the crow? (b) Find 
the words that make you feel the speed and power of the 
chicken-hawk. (c) Find the words that tell you how the 
red-tailed hawk flies when searching for its prey. (d) What 
words help you particularly to see pictures of the minnow? 
(e) What words describe the rabbit’s movements? Which 
of them seems particularly good? 

Composition (Written) 

Home Assignment: Try Yan’s plan for learning about 
the Woodfolk in preparation for the following assigment 
in Composition: (a) Describe your attempt to become a 
“good watcher’. You might include in your story where 
you watched and why you went there, what you wanted to 
find out (if you had anything definite in your mind and 
it is wise to have something as a starting point) and what 
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you did see—if anything. (b) Try to end your paragraph 
with some little personal comment of your own, as did the 
pupil who wrote this paragraph. 

My friend doesn’t seem to know what sportsmanship 
means. We had a hot argument over baseball a while ago, 
which ended in a challenge to see which of us could bat 
a ball the farther. It was decided that the one who made 
the longest hit in four tries would win. I came out the 
victor and he began to invent all kinds of excuses, He 
claimed that a stone stopped his last hit or he would have 
won the match. If there were a contest in excuses, he 
would be sure to capture the first prize—from Sheridan- 
Kleiser-Mathews, Book IV, Composition Text, 

(c) Would any of these words help you if you are writing 
about birds—friendly, saucy, timid, restless, alert, strange, 
tame, wild, speckled? Or these, if writing about animals— 
furtive, sly, cruel, powerful, savage, tawny, spotted, timid, 
alert. 
Compositon (Oral—A Seat Work Assignment 
in Preparation) 

Here is a story to prepare for telling to the Junior 
Grade Nature Study group. They are to learn something 
about the pipings of frogs. Read the story for the pleasure 
you’ll find in it. Then prepare for telling according to the 
directions that follow. 

“The Spring Peeper” (Adapted from “Two Little Savages’’.) 

Each year the ancient springtime madness came more 

strongly on Yan. Each year he was less inclined to resist 
it, and one glorious day of late April in its twelfth return 
he had wandered northward along to a little wood, a couple 
of miles from the town. It was full of unnamed flowers and 
voices and mysteries. Each tree and thicket had a voice— 
a long ditch full of water had many that called to him. 
“Peep-peep-peep,” they seemed to say in invitation for 
him to come and see. He crawled again and again to the 
ditch and watched and waited. The loud whistle would sound 
only a few rods away, “Peep-peep-peep,” but ceased at 
each spot when he came near—sometimes before him, some- 
times behind, but never where he was. He searched through 
a small pool with his hands, sifted out sticks and leaves, but 
found nothing else. A famer going by told him it was only 
a “spring peeper,’’ whatever that was, “some kind of a 
critter in the water’. 
' Under a log not far away Yan found a little Lizard 
that tumbled out of sight into a hole. It was the only living 
thing there, so he decided that the “Peeper” must be a 
“whistling lizard’. But he was determined to see them when 
they were calling. How was it that the ponds all around 
should be full of them, calling to him and playing hide and 
seek and yet defying his most careful search? The voices 
ceased a ssoon as he came near, to be gradually renewed 
in the pools he had left. His presence was a husher. He lay 
for a long time watching a pool, but none of the voices 
began again in range of his eye. He lay for -a long time 
realizing that they were avoiding him, he crawled to a very 
noisy pond without showing himself, and nearer and yet 
nearer until he was within three feet of a loud peeper in 
the floating ss. He located the spot within a few inches 
and yet could see nothing. He was utterly baffled, and lay 
there puzzling over it, when suddenly all the near peepers 
stopped, and Yan was startled by a footfall; and looking 
around, he saw a man within a few feet watching him. 

“F’what are ye finding, my lad?’ said he 

“I’m not finding anything,” Yan replied, “I am only 
trying to see what that whistling lizard is like.” 

The stranger’s eyes twinkled. “Forty years ago I was 
lying by a pool just as I seen ye this morning, looking and 
trying hard to read the riddle of the spring peeper. I lay 
there all day, aye, and mony anither day, yes, it was nigh 
onto three years before I found it out. I’ll be glad to save 
ye seeking as long as I did, if that’s yer mind. I’ll show 
ye the peeper.” 

Then he raked carefully among the leaves near the 
ditch, and soon captured a tiny frog, less than an inch long. 

“There’s yer whistling lizard; he’s no a lizard at all, but 
a froggie. A gude scotchman he’d make, for ye see the St. 
Andrew’s cross on his wee back. Ye see the whistling ones 
in the water put on’y their beaks out an’ is hard to see. 
Then they sinks to the bottom when ye come near, But you 
take this’n home and treat him well and ye’ll see him blow 
out his throat as big as himsel’ and whistle like a steam 
engine.” 

I. Oral class discussion of the following outline to be 
used as a basis for telling the story should follow. 

Possible opening: One spring day Yan wandered off to 
a little wood a couple of miles from town. (a) There were 
things in that wood that you could not name. (Pupils supply 
the detail: flowers, birds, animals, something that peeped 
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in the ditch). (b) He could never find out who this peeper 
in the pond was because—(pupils supply the story of the 
reason). (c) Then he learned that the peepers were afraid 
of him, so—(pupils tell of crawling up to a_par- 
ticularly noisy pond). (d) While he was lying listening, 
he heard a step and a voice said, “.................. (pupils tell 
oa of the conversation, and what Yan learned from his 
visitor. 

(To the teacher: This outline is for the purpose of as- 
sisting the pupils to organize their material and will ensure 
a better and more worthwhile account for the Junior Grades 
whose lesson on frogs this is to be. There is a still further 
reason for this division of the material. It will provide for 
the possibility of three or four pupils taking part in the 
telling of the story. The three or four sentences for which 
each would then be accountable may be prepared for and 
given with reasonable care and consequent interest. We 
would suggest that at the close of the oral period the teacher 
should ask that each pupil select the part for which he is 
to be responsible so that preparation will be limited to that 
section, There should be a final step allowed for in the 
presentation of this material, the telling of any little per- 
sonal anecdotes or experiences that any member of the class 
may have had with “spring peepers’’.) 

II. Allow time for the Fon ge cog and oral practice of 
material before being called on for presentation. 

Composition (Written)—Grades V and VI 

Here are some sentences about the flicker. 1. The flicker 
is a noisy fellow. 2. He doesn’t mind at all attracting at- 
tention. 3. He likes drumming so much that each year he 
may drill a new hole for his nest. 4. He chooses a telephone 
pole. 5. Sometimes he selects the upright trunk of a dead 
tree. 6, He will beat out a rolling drumming on the tele- 
phone post right beside his nest. 7. He calls “Clicker! Click- 
er! Clicker!’ as he flies. 8, When he flies he spreads his 
wings to show golden in the sun. 9. He digs out a hole for 
his nest that is like a round bottomed bottle with a bent 
neck. 10. The bright red patch on the back of his head is 
a flash of color. 11. The blindest cannot fail to see it. 12. 
Sometimes he beats his drum on the tin roof directly 
above your head. 13. He does it just for fun. 14. Other 
birds should look on the flicker as a friend. 15. They use 
his old holes for their nests too. 

Exercise]. A Paragraph Exercise. You will see that these 
sentences give you information about (1) the flicker’s noisi- 
ness and disregard of attracting attention and (2) his nest. 
The sentences have been written without any thought of 
order. You are to write two paragraphs about the flicker, 
sorting out the ideas under their two proper headings. 

Exercise II—Exercise in connecting sentences. Now read 
through your paragraph to see whether you could make 
the thought clearer or your writing more varied by joining 
any of the sentences. They are all too short as they are to 
be pleasing to the ear. Be sure that the sentences you join 
tell about the same thing or are connected in idea. Sentences 
4 and 5 could be joined to read; “He chooses a telephone 
pole or the upright trunk of a dead tree.” They both speak 
of the places in which a flicker likes to build his nest. 
Sentences 7 and 8 could be joined. Why? You will probably 
need to leave out some words or add others when you join 
the sentences. 

Exercise III—An exercise in variety of sentence struc- 
ture to secure interest. Now re-read your paragraphs again. 
You will note that many of your sentences are made up in 
the same way. They ought not to be if you wish to interest a 
reader or hold his attention. There are many ways of 
saying the same thing. The sentence in the paragraph “The 
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flicker is a noisy fellow” could be written: “‘What a noisy 
fellow the flicker is!”’ “A noisy fellow is that flicker!’’; or 
“Other birds should look on the flicker as their friend” could 
be written “The flicker should be regarded as their friend 
by other birds” or “If birds know gratitude, they should 
feel it for the flicker”. “Our best friend,” say the little 
birds (as they take possession of his old holes for their 
nests). “Who is our best friend?” say the birds who cannot 
drill holes. “The flicker.” 
Grade VII Geography—Japan 

History: In 1854 Commodore Perry of the U.S.A. navy 
persuaded Japan to open her ports to foreign trade. At this 
time Japan was in a state of fuedalism somewhat similar 
to that of Europe in the Middle Ages and was very ignorant 
of Western civilization. Since that time Japan has rapidly 
become a modernized nation with a rigid form of constitu- 
tional government, modern education, science and a highly 
efficient merchant marine, army and navy. Japan is to-day 
the dominant power in the far East and one of the Great 
World Powers. 

Extent and Surface—Originally Japan consisted of four 
main islands and several hundred small ones, Hokkaido or 
Yezo, the northern island is mountainous, forested and cold 
in winter. It has a small population and is little cultivated. 
The cold winter and deep snow discourage settlement which 
could be more extensive. Honshiu, the main island, lies in 
the same latitude as California. It is mountainous, byt in 
the South where the climate is mild; all the arable land is 
cultivated; and the population is very dense. The coast is 
irregular with many fine harbors and sheltered bays. Here 
we find most of the large cities and industrial areas—in 
fact, it is the heart of Japan. South of Honshiu are the 
two remaining larger islands, Kiushiu and Shikoku. Here the 
surface is similar to that of Honshiu but the climate milder. 
Kiushiu contains, near the port of Nagasaki, the principal 
coal beds of Japan. Formosa, close to the coast of China, 
between Canton and Shanghai, was taken from China at the 
close of a war between the two countries in 1895. Heavily 
forested and peopled largely by uncivilized natives, it is be- 
ing developed slowly. Here we find the world’s principal 
supply of camphor which comes from a species of laurel 
tree, and excellent tea is also grown and exported, 

. North of Hokkaido and East of the Siberian coast, is 
the island of Sakhalin, the southern half of which Japan 
controls, while Russia own the North half. On the mainland 
West of Honshiu is the large peninsula of Chosen, formerly 
the Kingdom of Korea, which Japan annexed in 1910. 
Chosen has a population of some 20 million Koreans. Besides 
this Japan owns many small islands between the Kamchatka 
Peninsula of Siberia and Hokkaido and between Kiushiu and 
Formosa and controls, under a mandate from the League of 
Nations, about 1400 islands in the South Pacific, East of 
the East Indies. The whole area of the Japanese Empire 
without the mandated islands is equal to that of Alberta, 
while the total population is some 85 millions. The density 
of population on the larger islands averages about 500 to 
the square mile. 

Japanese Problems. Because of her population, Japan is 
unable to either produce enough food for her people or 
sufficient raw materials to keep her highly developed indus- 
tries active. 

Japan’s Advantageous Position. Japan’s position is, how- 
ever, to her advantage. On the map of North America, the 
Empire would occupy latitudes between Lac La Biche, North- 
east of Edmonton, and Central Mexico, with climate varying 
from quite cold in the North to tropical in Formosa. Rain- 
fall is sufficient for agriculture and is brought partly by 
the summer monsoon. Cyclonic storms bring an invigorating 
climate to the Northern islands. The seas surrounding Japan 
moderate the climate and make changes slow and not too 
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extreme. The typhoons, sweeping up from the south, espec- 
ially from July to October, are a serious menace to life. 
and property, causing severe floods. Commercially, Japan’s 
position is ideal for trade with Asia where half the world’s 
population lives. As the English( who occupy a similar posi- 
tion with reference to Europe) the Japanese are a sea-faring 
people. One million fishermen gather their harvest of fish 
from her teeming coastal waters and supply a very important 
item in the Japanese diet and valuable fertilizer for her 
fields. Her shipyards are fully modern and her merchant 
marine and navy rank with those of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the U.S.A. 

Mineral Resources. There are fifty active volcanoes in 
Japan which shows that the islands are part of a growing 
mountain system, Under such conditions minerals are found 
in the following percentages with reference to the total an- 
ual output, which is worth about $2000,000,000: coal, 60% ; 
copper, 12%; gold and silver, 5% ; petroleum, 4%; others, 
including zinc and lead, 19%. Sopper is the leading mineral 
and the only one exported to any extent. The islands have 
practically no_iron ore, so needed in industry—but Japan 
controls important deposits in Chosen, Manchuria and China, 

The People. With all her advantages Japan would make 
little progress if her people were not energetic and able. 
They are small of stature, agile, industrious, adaptable, 
keen, imitiative and patriotic. They are patient. They are 
quick to see and sieze an opportunity. 

Points of Disadvantage. Mountains occupy 75% of the 
area of the main islands, while 60 % is covered with forests. 
Little of the area is suited to pasturage. The Japanese do 
not emigrate readily even. to Korea and Manchuria and the 
pressure of population is Japan’s greatest problem. Only 
about 16% of the land is under cultivation and the people 
must depend on a very simple diet, while facing the constant 
danger of a shortage. The average farmer has only about 
22 acres upon which to make a living for his family. Japan’s 
dependence upon outside sources for raw materials for her 
industries has been mentioned. 

Importance of Agriculture. As many Japanese are en- 
gaged in farming as are engaged in all other occupations 
combined. Intensive land cultivation and fertilization enable 
the Japanese farmer to grow as many as four crops a year. 
The lowlands are devoted to the production of rice and this 
crop occupies about half the cultivated area. On the uplands’ 
are grown. barley, wheat, potatoes, beans and green vege- 
tables. Little terraced tea gardens dot the slopes, but tea is 
no longer an important article of export. Land is valued as 
high as $500 per acre and livestock cannot be profitably 
raised, so few are found on the islands. 

A Land of Mulberry and Silk, Japan leads the world in 
raw silk production. The percentages of world production 
are as follows: Japan, 70% ; China, 17%; Italy, 4%. A mild 
climate, and cheap labor—the two essentials for this indus- 
try—are found in Japan, A million acres grow the mulberry 
tree upon the leaves of which the. silk worms feed. The silk 
is obtained. from the cocoons which the silk worms spin 
about themselves, and each cocoon contains about 300 
yards of silk thread which is carefully unwound after the 
enclosed worm has been killed by a heating process. The 
silk is unwound by women and girls and sometimes by 
machines, in factories called ‘‘Filatures” and represent over 
18% of the agricultural income of the country. 80& of the 
raw silk is exported chiefly to the U.S.A. while 25% is woven 
into silk goods in the Japanese factories. Silk is Japan’s 
chief “money” crop, and the U.S.A. purchases 300 millions | 
dollars’ worth yearly. 

Industrial Japan. With the help of coal and water-power 
for mechanical power, and abundance of cheap labor, Japan 
has made rapid strides in industry. Japan sent officials to 
Europe to study western methods which were skilfully intro- 
duced into the Eastern Empire. The textile, iron and steel 
industries and ship-building have received the greatest at- 
tention. Seventy per cent of the manufactured goods are 
cotton and silk-fabrics. Japan imports the raw cotton, chiefly 
from the United States. Japan exports annually 12 to 15 
million dollars’ worth of pottery; 6 million dollars’ worth of 
buttons; 20 million dollars’ worth of glass articles and 5 
million dollars’ worth of toys. 

Japan benefitted from high prices during the world war, 
in which time she made great. financial progress, At that 
time she was not called upon to make great sacrifices as 
was the Western world and consequently she found herself 
in a very favorable position following the war. She aspires 
to be the Great Britain of the East, and from her favorable 
position we have seen that if she acts wisely she has, in 
spite of some disadvantages, a fine opportunity to be the 
master power in Eastern Asia (Reference: “Economic Geo- 
graphy’—wWhitbeck and Finch.) 
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A travel experience that will thrill and delight you. In Merry England; the celebration 
of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King George V. In Europe; strange customs, 
romance, historic splendour. Two days down the beautiful sheltered St. Lawrence on 
the Canadian Pacific “Short Seaway’, and a short open sea voyage, luxurious accom- 
modation, excellent service and cuisine, congenial companionship on one of the 
magnificent Canadian Pacific Steamships. 


Inquire about Low Cost Personally Conducted Summer Tours including; The Tenth 
All-Canadian Tour with Miss Hilda Hesson, Student Treasure Tours, Amerop Tours, 
Max Mains’ Tour of Russia. 
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JAPAN CHINA MANILA 


What a splendid holiday! The exotic Orient; Japan-with her combinations of 
modern industry and ancient customs. China; a land of centuries-old civilization 
where there are a thousand things to see, a thousand places to visit. Manila; a city 
of canals and bridges, the ‘‘Venice of the East”. 


If time is a consideration let us suggest Honolulu, in the “Paradise of the Pacific’. 
An ideal year-round climate, the finest in the world. Low living expenses. Ask 
about “All Inclusive Tours in Hawaii’. Vancouver—Honolulu and return $220.00 
First Class, $150.00 Cabin Class. 


For detailed information and literature apply to R. W. Greene, C.P.R. Bldg., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., or G. R. Swalwell, C.P.R. Bldg., Saskatoon, Sask., or W. C. Casey, C.P.R. 
Blidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
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